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I.—FURTHER NOTES ON THE CIRIS AND OTHER 
POEMS OF THE APPENDIX VERGILIANA, 


It was my hope to find during my stay in Rome a MS of the 
Ciris which should represent an earlier and better recension than 
we possess. As is well known, and as I have stated in my pre- 
vious article in this Journal (A. J. P. III 272 sqq.), most of the 
MSS of the poem are not only late, but full of errors; and the 
one codex which represents an earlier and better recension, Brussels 
10675, 6, contains a mere fragment, 454-541. 

Had I succeeded in this aspiration as well as in the case of the 
Culex (see. Cambridge Journal of Philology for 1887, pp. 152-156, 
“A Roman MS of the Culex’), I might have been able to clear up 
_ some of the disputed passages of the Cirizs by the indubitable 
* evidence (worth how many hundred conjectures!) of antiquity. 
But fortune has been less kind here than in the other no less 
vitiated poem. The MS in the Urbino collection of the Vatican 
Library (No. 353) has very little that is new or specially good ; 
and the same may be said of a codex in the Palazzo Chigi, from 
which I made a few excerpts. On the other hand, there is in the 
Corsini palace a copy of the Cris which, though written not 
before the sixteenth century, has preserved some fragments of 
truth which are hopelessly obscured in the rest. The MS is num- 
bered 43 F, 111, 21. 

Corsini gives vv. 12-14 as follows: 


Quod si mirificum genus omnes philosophiam 
Mirificum set enim, modo sit tibi uelle libido, 
Si mea iam summa patientia pangeret arce. 
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At first sight the extraordinary apparition of the uncouth and 
outlandish word philosophiam surprised and dismayed me. But 
on a reconsideration of the whole three verses as written above, I 
could not but notice that v. 13, in which set enim of Cors. represents 
secli or sedi of the other MSS, had the merit of explaining what 
before was unaccountable, the repetition of mirificum. It seemed 
therefore likely to be right. If it was right, it followed that phz/o- 
sophiam also might retain some vestige of the true reading. The 
poet has already, in v. 4, used the word sophiae=‘ philosophy ’ 
or ‘science’; and this word I believe has fallen out of v. 12, the fuller 
form philosophiam may have been a gloss originally written above 
the line or in the margin, and then, when the verse became corrupted, 
added at the end. I suppose the poet then to have written nearly 


as follows : 
Quod si mirificum sophiae genus.omne secutum 


(Mirificum set enim, modo sit tibi uelle libido) 
Si mea iam summa patientia pangeret arce. 


‘If I had followed out philosophy in its glorious entirety (for 
glorious it is, if only thou hast the will to aspire), if at last my patient 
toil were setting me on the topmost height,’ then I would write 
a philosophical poem embodying the ‘long results of science’ and 
dedicated to you. 

130. For Nec fuerat Cors. has Ni fuerat. 

175. Sedibus ex altis ce/s¢ speculatur amorem Cors. 

184. Fertur et horribili preceps impellitur es¢vo Cors. 

196. lucosque sonantis (not sonantes) Cors. 

205. Candida concessos ascendis (changed to ascendit) ciris 
honores Cors., ascendat most MSS, ascendit Schwabe. 

284. crinis Cors., crines most MSS. 

339. nihil est quod texuit in ordine longum Cors. 

344. restinguens Cors., resiringuens Chig., restringens most 
MSS. 

352. Hesperium et uitant (i e. ewztant) Cors., uitan¢t most MSS. 

487. sublimen Cors., sublimem most MSS. 

522. Commotus éamen ad superos uolitare puellam, ¢a/em other 
MSS. 

Since the publication of my article on the Ciris in this Journal 
(VIII 1-14), two new conjectures on v. 94 have been communicated 
to me. The first of these is by Prof. Minton Warren: it is to read 
aliparia. The second is by MAJ. B. Bury, of Dublin, to read 
pultaria. As yet I have not seen Prof. Warren’s explanation and 
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defence of aliparia, and can only say that I do not remember to 
have encountered the word in any Latin glossary. Mr. Bury’s 
pultaria seems, I confess, a little unpoetical: a grave defect in this 
poem, the style of which is rarely homely, and keeps up, very 
generally, a truly Vergilian elevation of diction and thought. I 
have myself, since receiving these suggestions, thought of ca/taria, 
‘beds of marigolds’; but the occurrence of ca/fa in conjunction 
with cvocus, in v. 97, makes this impossible. 
Mr. Bury has also suggested for cerfos, in 92, rectos or acutos, 
and in 481 for egros, Euris. Itis certainly vexing enough that MSS 
of the Cirzs should be so rarely forthcoming earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Meanwhile I can only ask such of my readers 
as are interested in these questions to be on the lookout for any trace 
of such MSS. Does Mr. Allen’s collection, which contains Scali- 
ger’s codex of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, include a copy 
of the Ciris or the Catalepita ? For the Catalepta are equally rare 
in good MSS, and are, as is well known, hopelessly vitiated, if not 
beyond restoration, with our present materials. 
. 58: 


Illam esse terumpnis quam saepe legamus Ulixi 
Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris 
Dulichias uexasse rates. 


In examining an uncollated but excellent codex of the /dzs, in 
the Library of the Museum of Naples, IV F, 12, I stumbled ona 
word, or rather a spelling, which may perhaps be thought to throw 
light on this difficult passage. Ib. 122 is thus written there: 


Erriine facies inuidiosa tue. 


May not evrumnis have been the form in which the corrupt 
erumpnis of Cir. 58 was first written? If it was, it is easy enough 
to understand that it may have been a misreading of errantis 
(és pada Adyx6n). The genitive of course depends on rates. 
At any rate, no explanation which can be thought adequate has 
yet been given of the construction of aerumnis. 

220-222: 


Quam simul Ogygii Phoenicis filia Carme 
Surgere sensit anus, sonitum nam fecerat illi 
Marmoreo aeratus stridens in limine cardo. 


Urbinas 353 has somnum, which with fuderat or uicerat for 
JSecerat gives a much better construction for 7/7. Indeed, could 
sonitum fecerat illi mean ‘had raised a sound to wake her’(Carme), 
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or, on the other hand, ‘ had sounded to her (Scylla’s) approach’? 
The latter is the less harsh, but the expression would suggest both, 
and therefore would have been avoided by the poet as ambiguous. 


Cul. 60: 
incognita curis 
Quae lacerant auidas inimico pectore mentes. 


It is impossible to believe zzzmico pectore sound. The verse is an 
imitation of Lucr. III 994, Aut alia guauis scindunt cuppedine 
curae. Read, therefore, 


Quae lacerant auidas nimia cuppedine mentes. 


nimia cu became separated from pedine, and when the latter was 
read pectore, the former became zzzmico, or the guess was made 
as a whole. I consider this nearly certain. Similarly mznuta had 
become inimica in the MSS of Catull. XXV 12. 
Priap. III 1-4: 

Hunc ego iuuenes locum uillulamque palustrem 

Tectam uimine iunceo caricisque maniplis, 

Quercus arida rustica formitata securi 

Nutrior magis et magis ut beata quotannis. 


W. Wagner vainly defends /ormicata, which is aHeged to be the 
reading of B, the Bruxellensis. It had once occurred to me that 
the right reading was fornicata, ‘hewn into an arch,’ viz. to receive 
the statue of the god Priapus; cf. St/uane sacra semicluse fraxino, 
epigr. in Meyer’s Anth. Lat. 602. But there can be little doubt 


that Placidus has preserved the right word, /ormztata, in his gloss | 


Formitat, formitibus exassulat, ‘chipt into shape.’ Mutrior with 
placitam Paci nutritor oliuam to defend it, may, I think, be right ; 
but much weight must be given to the combined judgment of 
Scaliger and Ribbeck, who read, the former unc tuor, the latter 
En tuor. The rest of the verse I would write magis ut magis 
sit beata quotannis. 

Priap. II 3: 


Agellulum hunc sinistre tante quem uides. 


Ribbeck prints sizistra et ante, doubtless believing that he was 
the first to emend the v.in this way. It is, however, so emended by 
Hand, Odservationes Criticae in Catulli Carmina, p. 68 (Lipsiae, 
1809), though he abandons it in favor of a different conj. (which I 
have since found in an early edition), Age//ulum sinistra, tute quem 
uides. ‘Equidem olim ita conieci: Agel/ulum hunc sinistra et 
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ante quem uides (links und vor dir). Sic Cic. Acad. IV 14 (Acad. 
II 40, 125), sinistra, ante, post.’ Most scholars will agree 
with Ribbeck and Biicheler in considering the earlier conj. the 
truer. Biicheler has edited these three Priapia in his smaller 
edition of Petronius, as a supplement to the collection of 81 poems 
more properly known as Priapia, and has contributed a very 


valuable paper on the Catalepta to the Rheinisches Museum for . 


1883. 
6-9: 


Mihi corolla picta uere ponitur, 
Mihi rubens arista sole feruido, 
Mihi uirente dulcis uua pampino, 
+Mihi glauca oliuo duro cocta frigo. 
The above reading of v. 9 is that of the Brussels MS. The 
other MSS collated by Bahrens give: 


Mihi glauca oliua duro frigore cocta, 


except that for cocta the Rehdigeranus has coacta. 

No MS adds gwe after mzhz, and I am inclined to accept this as 
a starting point for reconstructing the v. If, indeed, we could 
argue from the seeming parallelism of the four verses, 6 corres- 
ponding rhythmically to 8, and 7 to 9, we might conclude that 
oltua occupied the same place in 9 as avista in 7. Then I would 
suggest that the intervening word was caduca (Paolo Mercato). 
If the verse ran originally 


Mihi caduca oliua cocta frigore, 
and by some error of transcription ca- was separated from duca, 


we can understand how the truncated syllable was supplemented, 
and glauca took its place. Similarly in Catal. VII 11: 


Ite hinc Camenae uos quoque limite ; seue (sane Bruxellensis), 
lamite 


where the true reading seems to be 


Ite hinc Camenae, vos quoque ite, saluete, . 


it seems fossib/e that the supernumerary syllable /im- or lam- was 
introduced after sa/uete had been corrupted into sexe, though it is 
also Aossib/e that the Bruxellensis has preserved the truth in its 
reading zam ite: 

Ite hinc Camenae uosque, iam ite, saluete, 


if any one prefers wosgue (on the strength of Catull. XXXI 13) 
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to what all good MSS, including the Bruxellensis, of these Priapia 
give wos guogue, 

It may, however, seem to some that the above reading of Priap. 
II 9, Mihi caduca oliua cocta frigore, does not satisfy the required 
definition of time which the three preceding vv. all emphasize : 
uere—sole feruido—uirente pampino. We might then retain the 
rhythm of 7 by reading 


Mihi coacto oliua dura frigore, 


to which, however, the elision of the long 0 is some objection." 
Priap. II 14: 

Teneraque matre mugiente uaccula 
Deum profundit ante templa sanguinem 
Proin uiator hunc deum uereberis 
Manumque sursum habebis hoc tibi expedit. 

TParata namque crux uestat mentula 
Velim pol inquis. 


Teneraque has generally been corrected ; but none of the altera- 
tions, including Mercato’s 7vemensque, can be thought satisfactory. 
I believe it is right. The poet wished to convey the notion of 
tremulous weakness which belongs to the unformed limbs of the 
new-born calf. A similar correction of es &8arov épos in O. T 719 
is rejected by Jebb, who rightly explains the unusual tribrach as 
intended to give a notion of ruggedness. v. 17 does not appear 
to me conclusively emended, even by Biicheler, who reads 


Parata namque trux stat ista mentula. 


Is it not possible that at hoc ¢7b¢ expedit the traveller is supposed 
to break in, taking the words, so to speak, out of the mouth of 
Priapus and expressing what the god means in his own language? 
Two MSS give negue for namgue, and for uestat mentulda others 
have estate ementula. 

I propose then to write 


Parata mene laxet ante mentula ? 
Velim pol’ inquis. 


ante would mean before committing any sacrilegious theft. 


'I have assigned the word caduca above to Paolo Mercato, not to Heyse, 
who made it much later. In Cod. IV A 4 of the Brancacciana Library at 
Naples the v. is emended, Mihi caduca duro oliua frigore (as Heyse), and the 
uir doctus to whom it is assigned appears to be Mercato. The MS seems to 
belong to the seventeenth century. 
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Catal. 111: 
Socer beate nec tibi nec alteri, 


Generque Noctuine putidum caput, 
Tuone nunc puella talis, et tuo 
Stupore pressa rus abibit ? ei mihi 
Vt iste uersus usquequaque pertinet 
‘ Gener socerque, perdidistis omnia.’ 


Haupt’s correction, ez for ef, has found favor with all succeeding 
German editors. With much deference I venture to think it wrong. 
(1) e¢ is indubitable in v. 4, therefore it is unlikely in v. 3. (2) 
the MS reading is spirited and forcible. The poet turns in succes- 
sion to the father and son, to each of whom in a different sense 
stupor tuus is addressed, of course in both cases meaning the son, 
Noctuinus. Spoken to the father, stupor tuus would mean ‘ your 
loutish son’; spoken to the son, ‘ your loutish self.’ It is in the 
former sense that meus stupor, ‘my loutish friend,’ is used by 
Catullus in the poem O Colonia, from which Catalepta 111 is 


imitated. 
Catal. XI 13-16, Ribb.: 


Pauca tua in nostras uenerunt carmina cartas, 
Carmina cum lingua tum sale Cecroupio, 

Carmina quae Pylium, saeclis accepta futuris, 
Carmina sed Pylium uincere digna senem, 


vv. 15, 16 are written as above in Urbin. 353, and I think 
rightly. ‘Verses which shall find favor with ages to come and 
prove worthy to outlive Nestor, but Nestor old,’ i. e. at the very 
end of his life of three generations. This is better than to give 
uincere a double meaning, (1) of surpassing 7” eloguence, (2) in 
length of duration. The sed, which is not in any of Bahrens’ MSS, 
is a very real gain, and must, I think, be right. The usage is very 
common in Martial. 
Catal. VI 5-10: 


5 Non ego ture modo aut picta tua templa tabella 
Ornabo et puris dona feram manibus; 
Corniger hos aries humilis et maxima taurus 
Victima sacratos sparget honore focos, 
Marmoreusque tibi aut mille coloribus ales 
10 =6.In morem picta stabit Amor pharetra. 


This passage, occurring as it does ina poem which Niebuhr rightly 
eulogized as the most graceful of the Catalepta, presents several 
points of doubt. Burmann changed ef in 7 to sef, and hos to haud. 
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The latter emendation is, I think, questionable ; se, on the other 
hand, seems demanded by the antithesis, humilis uictima aries 
set maxima taurus. The poet means, zof that he will offer 
the noblest of victims and not anything so inSignificant as a 
ram, but that he will offer doth, the lowly oblation of a ram, the 
noblest of victims, a bull. It is quite true that Paulus says, p. 126, 
M. maximam hostiam ouilli pecoris appellabant : but’we need not 
suppose the poet to use technical language; in contrast to the 
largest victim that could be sacrificed, a bull, it would be natural to 
call a ram humilis uictima, and the antithesis could hardly have 
been expressed more concisely than by the collocation aries humilis 
set maxima taurus uictima, To take humilis as accusative is to 
accumulate epithets unnecessarily (Aumilis—sacratos—focos) and 
spoils the perfection of the poem; the fact which Bicheler has 
noticed in his paper on the Catalepta, that Vergil has e¢ maxima 
taurus uictima, G. II 146, can hardly be thought conclusive against 
set. 

v. 9 is still quite conjectural. Ribbeck accepts Heinsius’ dea 
for aut and writes the whole thus: 


Marmoreusque tibi, dea, mille coloribus ales. 


This is elegant, though the construction of the abl. mzz//e coloribus 
is a little strained if taken with ales=‘ alas habens mille colorum.’ 
Even more doubtful is dea for aut. It adds to our uncertainty 
that two very good MSS, the Rehdigeranus and Arundel 133, give 
digne for mille. Arundel 133 has 


Marmoreasque tibi aut digne coloribus ales. 


Possibly, then, 


Marmoreusque tibi caput, ignicolorius alas, 
In morem picta stabit Amor pharetra, 


The head of Amor was to be of glistening white marble, the wings 
flame-colored, the quiver brightly painted. For ignicolorius com- 
pare uersicolorius of Nemesianus, Ecl. IV 68. It is, of course, 
equally possible that zgnicoloribus alis is what the poet wrote. 
Copa 7. This v. is thus written in Bembo’s codex (saec. IX), 


Sunt topia et kalibes cyati rosa tibia corde; 


in another, also early, Vatican codex, 


Sunt thephia et calibes. 
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Other MSS give fopia or copia. None of the conjectures I have 
seen really correspond in form to this odd word, cuppae, obbae, 
etc. ; while /opia, which Ribbeck prints, is out of place. At least, 
as a combination, paintings of ornamental garden scenes (if this is 
the meaning of fopia) accord rather oddly with cups and drinking 
vessels. Zhephia gives, I believe, the right clue. The word 
lurking under these many disguises is scap/za, ‘ drinking-bowls,’ a 
Greek term found more than once in Plautus. If this is so, we 
shall have little difficulty in recognizing Aalibes as also Greek 
xe\éBu. The form is slightly changed, but the word looks unmis- 
takable.’ 
27, 28: 


Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta cicadae 
Nunc tuere in gelida sede lacerta sedet. 


For uere Haupt conj. weprum. I should prefer wepris. Hor. 
Epp. I 16, 9, Corna uepres et pruna ferant. 

33: 
, Formosum tenerae decerpens ora puellae, 
obviously Per morsum. Oudendorp’s Fer morsum is hardly very 
good Latin, but in the main point agrees with my view, which 
indeed it did not require an Oedipus to discover. 


35, 36: 


Quid cineri ingrato seruas bene olentia serta? 
Anne coronato uis lapide ista tegi? 


ista conveys no clear meaning. Perhaps a nominative feminine 
(urna or olla) was the original word. ‘Why keep your fragrant 
garlands for the unrequiting ashes of the tomb? would you bea 
potful of embers covered in with a garlanded headstone?’ 

"I now come to the most difficult poem of the whole Vergilian 
opuscula, the 4efna alone excepted; I mean the Dirae, usually, 
and it would seem rightly, ascribed to Valerius Cato. As acom- 
position it has some merits, and was no doubt originally arranged 
in corresponding sections, though the actual divisions elicited by 
Goebbel and Ribbeck do not carry conviction. As in the 62d 


1 I will not, however, deny that palaeographical considerations might seem 
to point almost equally to strophia, an ancient word for a simple kind of garland, 
Plin. H. N. XXI 2, quoted by Ilgen on Cop. 32, éenuioribus coronis utebantur 
antiqui, strophia appeliantes, unde nata strophiola. For the margin of Bemb. gives 
trophi for topia in v. 7, while in 32 the Leyden MS V gives éophio. It is strange 
enough that I have not found either scaphia or strophia suggested for 7 by any 
previous critic, though Heyne mentions it as a v. 1. 
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poem of Catullus, Vesper adest, tuuenes, the indubitable loss of 
some verses makes the problem of reconstruction unusually diffi- 
cult. It has had the good fortune to be edited by one of the most 
erudite scholars of this century, Nake, whose Greek, especially his 
Callimachean studies, were an excellent training for the no less 
difficult task of elucidating the corrupt text of the Divae. Despite 
Niake’s diligence, judgment, and learning, much yet remains doubt- 
ful; and this must be my excuse for going somewhat more into 
detail than in the rest of this notice in speaking of a MS of the 
poem. 

The codex in question is Vat. Lat. 3269. It was written in the 
fifteenth century. It contains Catullus, Elegia in Maecenatem, 
Rosetum, Copa, hexameters from Apollinaris Sidonius, Dirae. 
At the end of the Elegia in Maecenatem is written Finzt elegia 
inuenta ab"enoc in dacia, whence it will be seen to be identical 
with the MS described by Tycho Mommsen in Rhein. Mus. VI, 
p. 628. Tycho Mommsen there shows that by Dacia is meant 
Denmark, and that the MS must have come from the monastery 
of Sorée or Sora in Seeland. For this reason I carefully collated 
the Elegy on Maecenas with the MSS whose readings are given by 
Bahrens in Vol. I of his Poetae Latini Minores, and found that 
the source which Enoch of Ascoli copied was obviously uninter- 
polated, though it rarely presented variants of any marked import- 
ance. I think it probable that Enoch copied the Dirae also from 
the same Danish MS; at any rate, there are reasons for believing 
that it was not transcribed from an ordinary source. For before 
the text of the poem begins, the following three verses are written : 


Bactare cygneas tibi dixit carmine uoces 
Cum pat’ in primo luserit ore maro 
Hoc alit’ diras confertur bactare carmen, 


and in explanation is written horizontally along the right margin 
of the page, 


Epigramma uirgilii . po. in libello ad bactarum, 


where . fo. evidently stands for foetae. As to the meaning of the 
‘epigramma,’ it is difficult to speak confidently. The first two vv., 
however, seem to contrast a youthful ‘dzvae’ of Vergil’s (reading 
puer for pater) with some other poem. If this is the Lydia 
which forms the second half of the Dirae, and is not separated 
from it in the MSS (neither in Bembo’s of the ninth century nor 
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the nearly coeval three in the National Library of Paris), we 
might read v. 3 of the epigram thus, 


Hoc aliut diris confertur, Battare, carmen, 


and suppose that the writer of the ‘epigramma’ in this way 
intimated that the Lydia was really a separate poem. Be this as it 
may, it is clear that the ‘epigramma’ was copied into Vat. 3269 
from some earlier source, and it is a reasonable inference that that 
source was the same codex from which Enoch copied the Elegy 
on Maecenas. 

As no judgment can be formed of the value of this hitherto 
uncollated MS without a complete exhibition of its readings, and 
as there are very few poems in which even a gleam of new light 
can be more welcome, I will begin by exhibiting these readings, 
and will then comment on such of them as seem to offer anything 
unusual or of importance. I number the vv. according to the 
edition of the Divae in Bahrens’ PLM II, p. 73 sqq., as Ribbeck’s 
transpositions make his text less convenient in this poem for 
purposes of reference. 

I cygneas. 2 diuersas. 3 Dura diris uoto. 4 rapiant edi 
uitulique leones. 5 fugient nymbos aquileque columbas. 6 glisset. 
7 Multa prius fient quam non sit mea. 8 factaligurge. 9 steriles- 
cant. 11 pturient. 14 inpetamus. 15 effectas cereris sulcis con- 
damus auenas. 17 Qmatura. 18 ec siluis. 19 Nec al. quam. 
20 Nec ueneris. 21 tingit auena. 23 Murent (? Mutent) terra. 
24 non auribus. 26 Lusimus. 27 uire & is. 28 Tu demum 
uirides umbras non leta comantes. 29 molles. 31 Impia cum 
militis succedit. 32 cadant. 33 Ipse cades ueteris. 34 Nec quic- 
quam nostris potuit. 35 aereis flagrabat. 36 Iupiter hanc 
coluit' cui hoc tibi. 37 Tracis tum in mania. 38 Purus. 39 
inmineat minantibus. 40 cianeo resplendes etere silua. 41 Non 
iterum dices crebro tua lidia dixi. 42 flame. 43 0m. 44 arbor. 
45 Partita metita est ipsa. 46 tat. 47 ut nostris superet. 48 
Undique que vis lictora linphis. 49 Lictoraque dulcis. 51 per- 
fundit. 52 uulganus agros pastos iouis ignibus arcet. 53 libie. 
54 puocasti. 55 dicent. 57 corpora. 58 Hec agat infesto neturnus 
ceca tridendi. 60 cauis exauriat. 61 Dicat ferrum. 63 neturne 
tuis infundimus aris. 65 tibi flumina semper amica. 66 Nil est 
quod perdam ulterius meritis omnia ditis (/ think, rather than 


1 Coluit, I think, rather than alt. 
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diris or dicis). 67 currentes nymphas. 68 cursim. 69 Incursant 
remantibus. 70 Nec nostros exite sinant erroribus agros. 72 
Ec maneant. 74 occupet arguti grilla cana garrola rana. 76 
montibus umbre. 77 diffuse. 78 Qui dominis infesta minantes 
stagna relinquunt. 79 Unde lapsa. 82 pratorum crimina. 84 in 
damnatus. 87 Hincybo ostabunt. 88 obstanbunt campos audire 
licebit. 89 et libia. 91 Tardius ah. 93 Tu quoque resiste pater 
et prima nouissima om uobis. 94 manet estus in illis. 96 Siue 
eris etsinon mecum morieris utrumque. 99 Candida nigra oculis 
certant lecia. 100 Nigrabunt cuas. 102 Quamuis nix aderit. 
103 licebit nu/lum spatium ante uers 1 Lydiae. Lyd. 2 Hec 
formosa magis mea quam. 3 Ec uobis rather than et uobis. ( This 
point I examined carefully again and again, and after many 
Sluctuations of opinion, ended with the belief expressed above.) 
5 alloquitur uobis arridet. 6 summissa. 7 cantabit. 9 mul- 
tumque beati. 10 ponit. 12 Dulcis namque timet. 13 uenerem 
stipantia. 14 declinarit teneramque illiserit. 15 furtim narrabat. 
18 Tardabunt uiri labentes sistite nimphe. 22 Et male tabescant. 
With this v. the MS ends. 


NOTICEABLE VARIANTS IN VAT. 3269. 


5. Delphini fugient nimbos. All the early MSS Pisces, rightly, 
I imagine, as Homer’s simile, I]. XXI 22, seems to be imitated : 


and the rest of the v., aguz/ae ante columbus, is thus more sym- 
metrical. But zymdos of Vat. 3269 does not look like an interpo- 
lation, and may conceivably have been an early variant. Dolphins 
gamboling in and out of the waves are often mentioned as a sign 
of wind and stormy weather, Luc. V 551, 2, Sed mihi nec motus 
nemorum, nec litoris ictus, Nec placet incertus gui prouocat 
aeguora delphin. The scholia on the Aratia of Germanicus 
mention among the signs of increasingly stormy weather, cum 
delphini totos se saltibus ostendunt aut caudis aquam feriunt. 
Nam semper inde uentus oritur quo illi feruntur (p. 270 ed. 
Breysig). 
26. Lusimus, not Ludimus as the other MSS. The true reading 
seems to be Lustbus. Here then our MS is less remote from 


* correctness than much earlier codices. 
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28. Tu demum, not Tundemus or Tondemus. Here the right 
reading is utterly uncertain. I will only claim for Vat. the merit 
of suggesting a new and quite different view of the passage : 


Lusibus et multum nostris cantata libellis 
Optima siluarum, formosis densa uirectis, 

Tu(m) demum uirides umbras non laeta comantes 
Iactabis molles ramos inflantibus auris, 

Militis impia cum succaedet dextera ferro 
Formosaeque cadent umbrae. 


Tum demum is answered by cum. ‘ Kind wood that my verse 
has often sung, on that day shalt thou toss to the gales that blow 
music into thy (vamos inflantibus) soft-swaying branches, no leafy 
luxuriance of green shade, when the soldier’s sacrilegious hand 
shall hew thee down with the axe and that lovely shade shall fall.’ 

34-36 are thus written in Vat. : 


Nec quicquam nostris potuit deuota libellis 
Ignibus aethereis flagrabat Iupiter ipse 
Iupiter hanc coluit cui (vead cinis) hoc tibi fiat oportet. 


Jf, which I must leave it to the general verdict of scholars 
to decide, these readings are drawn from an originally uncorrupted 
source, they again suggest a new line of interpretation. Taken 
consecutively, the verses as above written have no meaning.” But 
they may be fragmentary. Then the outline may have been to 
this effect: ‘Cursed by my song, the soldier’s hand availed not to 
its task. The wood was under the care of Jove, and Jove’s fire must 
consume it ; even as of old, Semele, Jove’s love, was killed by Jove’s 
lightning.’ On this interp. I should suppose the section to have con- 
tained originally some verses more than the MSS have preserved ; 
a very common phenomenon in Latin poetry. It could not have 
begun with Mec guicguam, before which one v. may have fallen 
out. Similarly before 35, one or perhaps more verses are lost, in 
which the comparison of Semele’s burning with the burning of the 
wood, both alike by fire from Jupiter, the god who originally had 
fostered both, and whose will it is that neither should perish by 
the hand of man, was introduced. To make my meaning clear I 
add a conjectural supplement : 

[Deficit incassum, non perfert dextera ferrum,] 
‘Nec quicquam nostris potuit deuota libellis. 
[At non Cadmeis, Semele, pia cura Tonantis,] 
Ignibus aethereis flagrabat ? Iupiter (ipse 
Iupiter hanc coluit) cinis haec tibi fiat oportet. 
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I am well aware of the difficulties attending the above view, but 
they can hardly be greater than those of the received readings and 
interpretation, even as expounded by Nake. 

53. libie Vat., libice other MSS. Whether Zzdye (nom.) or 
Libyze (genitive) is read, this v. 1. is in either case worthy of con- 
sideration. Can it be shown that Lzbycus was used by any poet 
before Vergil ? 

54. preuocasti Vat., reuocasset most MSS. Again Vat. is 
very near the true reading veuocasti, yet sufficiently far from it to 
make a theory of interpolation impossible. 

” Nil est quod perdam ulterius meritis omnia ditis. 

This last word is written obscurely ; I have expressed above my 
final conviction, formed after several perusals. Here, at any 
rate, I think the MS gives light. I would read, following its sug- 


gestion : 
Nil est quod perdam ) ulterius, maris omnia, diris. 
quo pergam 


‘My curse has reached its utmost limit: everything is now part of 


the sea.’ The whole of the ground is supposed to have become 
sea-water under the poet’s curse. 


69. 


Incursant amnes passim remantibus undis 
Nec nostros exite sinant erroribus agros, 


Here again Vat. may be more nearly right than most MSS. 
After currentis nymphas in 67, /ncurrant in 69 has an air of weak- 
ness. Jncursent would avoid the tautologous effect, and is in 
itself a better word, indeed almost demanded by passim and 
rimantibus. All MSS seem to agree in giving errvoribus, and only 
Bemb. m. pr. has seruive for exire; moreover, the correction 
exire seems to be from the m. pr. And can evronibus be thought 
classical? At any rate, the majority of MSS may here outweigh the 
first hand of Bemb., ‘and let them not suffer my fields to escape 
their wandering waters.’ 

94. manet estus in illis, Neither Ribbeck nor Bahrens mentions 
this variant. It cannot, however, be right; the Bemb. and all 
the early Paris MSS give esses in illis, which ought to be what 
Bahrens’ M actually gives, esse sine z/%is. Bahrens retains this, 
but spoils it by changing mane? to mene ? An indignant question 
is here not in place, but a regretful expression of resignation, such 
as manet esse sine illis, ‘henceforth they are ours no more,’ or ‘ it is 
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our fixed doom to be robbed of them for the future,’ is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone. 

102. 
Quamuis nix aderit, quamuis aqua, semper amabo, 
This reading of Vat. is in every way inferior to that of most MSS: 
Quamuis ignis eris, quamuis aqua, semper amabo, 


a fine idea, which recalls Wordsworth’s 


No motion has she now or force, 
She neither hears nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees. 


Lyd. 13. 


Aut inter uarios uenerem stipantia flores 
Membra reclinarit. 


Stipantia seems to me preferable to spzrantia of Eichstadt, (1) as 
nearer to stupentia, the reading of B. m. pr., stipendia of most 
others ; (2) as giving a recondite, but apposite, sense. Properly, 
the flowers press close about (stipant) the limbs; conversely, the 
limbs are here said to press their gracefulness (wenerem stipare) 
against the flowers that inclose them. 

18. Sistite Vat., currite other MSS. Cuwrrite must in any’case 
be wrong, and the commonly accepted version, 


Tardabunt riui labentes currere lymphae 


is weak, to say nothing of the excessive iteration of the same verb. 
A word which recurs often in a poem is apt to be copied by mis- 
take where it does mot occur; sistite, then, may be right; «rz of 
Vat. seems a mere slip of the pen. 

I reserve for the last point a curious question which Vat. sug- 
gests. In Dir. 18 it appeared to me to give ec s¢/uzs ; in 72, more 
clearly, ec maneant; in Lyd. 3 ec uodis rather than e¢ uodis. In 
each case it was an abbreviation; and as I am rather incredulous 
on this point of ec (it is well known that Ribbeck has largely 
introduced ec into Latin poetry, and he has been more than once 
criticised for so doing), I took much trouble and pains to arrive at 
a correct opinion as to what the scribe of Vat. meant. To be more 
certain, I sent the MS back and re-examined it a month later. 
My final impression was that ec, not ef, was intended ; and, if this 
is so, I venture to think that the source of Vat. must be very early, 
for it has quite fallen out of Bemb. and the early Paris codices. 
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The above review of the readings of Vat. 3269 gives my own per- 


-sonalimpressions. Butthese impressions are formed without Nake’s 


commentary by me to compare with them, and it is not impossible 
that other philologers will form an entirely different opinion on the 
goodness or badness of particular variants. Thus I see from 
Goebbel’s pamphlet, de Dirarum Compositione, 1865, that Nake 
stumbles over Quamuis ignis eris, gquamuis agua, which to me 
has always seemed natural and felicitous, as a harsh and unusual 
expression. To transpose the v. with Goebbel I hold to be a 
dangerous experiment; meanwhile, Nake’s doubt gives a new 
interest to the v. 1. of Vat. Ouamuts nix aderit, guamuis aqua, 
which we might paraphrase in the homely words, ‘I love you in 
all weathers.’ | 

But to form an adequate judgment of this unique codex will 
require a further examination, I mean of the Eleg7a in Maecenatem, 
which is expressly stated to have been copied by Enoch. I reserve 
this to another time. 

Lyd. 70, 71: 


Nam certe Vujcanus opus faciebat, et illi 
Tristi turpabatque mala fuligine barbam. 


Scaliger’s version of v. 71, 
Tristi turpabat malas fuligine barba, 


is objectionable, (1) as not accounting for gue, (2) as circumstan- 
tially curious. We must then suppose that the beard communicates 


its sooty hue to the cheeks. 
I prefer to regard gue as caused by a transposition of the two 


first words of the v. The poet wrote, 
Turpabat sérictura mala fuligine barbam. 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


II.—THE ODYSSEY UNDER HISTORICAL SOURCE- 
CRITICISM." 


It would be hard to name a philological work of greater sugges- 
tiveness and reach than Kirchhoff’s Odyssee. The negative and 
destructive criticism of Bekker bore rich and positive fruit in this 
contribution of his pupil to Homeric criticism. In spite of the 
incompleteness of its results and the too frequent self-complacency 
of its method, the work has become the rallying ground for those 
students of Homer who are neither “ Einheitshirten” nor ‘“ Klein- 
liederjager.” It has called forth an immense literature of attack, 
and defense; but that its main views still hold their ground may 
be seen from the fact that so discreet and excellent a manual as 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer adopts them: “I believe, with 
Kirchhoff, that the original ‘Return’ existed in an enlarged 
Ionian form, before the present, or finally enlarged, form was 
given to it by another and later Ionian hand” (p. 172). 

As compared with the Iliad, the Odyssey gets rather step- 
motherly treatment, on the whole, in Professor Jebb’s Introduc- 
tion, and in no particular more plainly than in the omission of all 
reference whatever, either in text or bibliography, to the brilliant 
work of Wilamowitz. This, too, like that of Kirchhoff, is a work 
of genius, and, like Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz is almost as valuable 
in what he fails to establish as in what he establishes. So fruitful 
are both writers in suggestions. 

Starting from Kirchhoff’s analysis of the Odyssey, and adopt- 
ing in the main his principles of criticism, but working them out to 
conclusion more in detail, Wilamowitz has succeeded in modifying 
somewhat the main positions of his predecessor, in extending his 
analysis, and especially in utilizing what he had simply cast aside 
as useless interpolation. 

The main results of Kirchhoff’s analysis may be broadly 
summed up as follows: 


11, Die Homerische Odyssee, von A. Kirchhoff. Berlin, Hertz, 1879. 
2. Homerische Untersuchungen, von U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1884. 
3- Die Quellen der Odyssee, von Otto Seeck. Berlin, Siemenroth, 1887. 
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(1) An old Nostos, a 1—84, e—n, t, A, vy I-—184. 

(2) The Nostos enlarged, i. e. the foregoing plus »—é, r— 296. 

(3) A compilation of this enlarged Nostos with several poems 
of the sime mythical cycle (among them principally the adven- 
tures of Telemachos). 

(4) This compilation edited by the commission of Peisistratos, 
the basis of the received text. 

It is in the first two steps in this historical development of the 
Odyssey that Kirchhoff’s views have met with most radical cor- 
rection at the hands of his disciples, Wilamowitz and Seeck. The 
old Nostos and the enlarged Nostos have been shown to be unten- 
able hypotheses. But in the last two steps, though the termi- 
nology of each critic varies, the process of development is sub- 
stantially the same. In fact, it may be said that none of the 


principles of criticism which Kirchhoff brought to bear on the 
analysis of the Odyssey have proved unsound, but the applica- 


tion of them and its results have been improved and extended. 
And the main result of the application of the principles of his- 
torical source-criticism to the Odyssey is the proof that the poem 
as it now stands is a growth from exceeding diversity of source 
and variety or contradiction in detail, to apparent unity, rather 
than from original unity to apparent contradiction. 

The three greatest contributions made by Wilamowitz to the 
discussion are the proof (1) that a, as it stands, belongs together, 
was composed to introduce the whole Odyssey, and differs radi- 
cally from B—8é; (2) that —w can be safely analyzed and the 
parts relegated to distinct sources, v being exactly like a in the 
method of its composition, by the same author, and designed to 
serve as connecting link between (8—8) o—r and @y; and finally 
(3) that there is no such break in »y as Kirchhoff assumed for the 
termination of his old Nostos, but e—é are substantially continuous, 
or at least based on a continuous source. 

That there are vagaries in the work of Wilamowitz, few will 
deny. Witness his treatment of «, and of the story of Eumaios 
in ¢ That his analysis of the Odyssey is correct in detail, none will 
claim, least of all Wilamowitz himself: “ Dass mein Endergebniss 
sich voll und ganz sollte behaupten konnen, glaube ich und hoffe ich 
nicht einmal” (p. 5). But he has brought the question under 
intenser light and far on towards its ultimate settlement. For 
comparison’s sake his conclusions are subjoined. 

(1) The oldest Odyssey is represented by e—é (per), whose 
author used as sources: 
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(a) A poem represented by xp, with a Phaiakian romp. 

(6) A Kalypso lay, e. 

(c) A poem represented by « and parts of A, in which Odysseus 
related his adventures and how he consulted Teiresias in Hades. 

(d) A poem of the recognition of Odysseus and Penelope fol- 
lowed by a (lost) suitor-slaughter. 

(2) Younger than this oldest Odyssey, and borrowing largely 
from it, was the Telemachy, represented by B—8, o—r (in which 
p—r are almost wholly borrowed from the elder poem), but robbed 
of beginning and ending for purposes of compilation. The end 
probably contained a “ vengeance.” 

(3) Younger than both the preceding was a poem of Odysseus’ 
Revenge, represented by ¢—o. Its author used the two older 
epics freely, and also, for the Odysseus and Penelope recognition, 
still another source, a very old one, in which Odysseus first slays 
the suitors, and then makes himself known to his servants by the 
scar, and to Penelope by the zeipa. 

(4) Our Odyssey, barring certain late additions, such as the 
Orphic interpolation and the second »écua, amounting in all to 
about 500 verses, is the result of a compilation of these three epics. 
Original with this last compiler are: a, 8 620—e 54+, v 375-81, 
412-28, 430f., 158-64, 171-84, o 1-79, gof., 113-19, 285-495, 
m 135-53, 302f., p 31-166, « 214-43, r I-50, 476—wv 387, x 205-40, 
249f., 115f., 153-70, @ 439-50. 

Every one familiar with Kirchhoff’s Odyssee will see at a glance 
the striking advances claimed by Wilamowitz. Far less refuse is 
left behind as unexplained interpolation; no poet is longer made 
guilty of such incredible freaks as forgetting his own elaborate 
chronology or main motives ; and vague assignment to indefinite 
sources is sharpened into precision and actual reconstruction. As 
a scientific working hypothesis, to say the least, it isa great advance 
on Kirchhoff’s, and yet the suggestion for almost every improve- 
ment may be found in Kirchhoff himself. 

Kirchhoff represented pure philological training, with all its 
minuteness of detail; Wilamowitz, the rather broader field of his- 
torical philology. The philological historian has now set his hand 
to the work of analyzing the Odyssey, in the hope that the tried 
methods of “ Quellenkritik”’ might carry him nearer the end 
than they had in the hands of Wilamowitz. Professor Seeck’s 
book has not been received with much favor as yet in Germany, 
and the Coryphaei in philology are said to speak rather dispar- 
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agingly of it.’ It is hazardous for the trained historian to enter 
the field of the trained philologian in a country where specialism 
is such a cult as itis in Germany. We believe, however, that the 
historian has in this case done the philologian good service, and 
that the book of Professor Seeck will eventually take high rank 
in Homeric literature. It certainly will repay careful study. 

Like the book of Wilamowitz, it is but a working out of the 
fruitful suggestions of Kirchhoff, and it awards unstinted praise to 
both its predecessors in the field, while yet arriving at materially 
different results. Elaborate and precise, too, as is the statement 
of these results, it makes no claim to finality. ‘“ Die Quellen- 
theorie .... muss daher fordernd wirken, sei’s auch nur, indem 
sie wiederlegt wird ” (Vorrede). 

The analysis begins with the interview between Odysseus and 
Penelope in r. Kirchhoff had already noted that for Odysseus to 
threaten the old nurse, after her discovery of his identity, was not 
natural, and that the episode of the boar-hunt was probably due to 
his.enlarger or compiler. His commentary, too, shows distinctly 
a great difference in character between the last part of the book and 
the first in the abundance of compilatory composition. Wilamo- 
witz went further and proved (following Niese) that Eurykleia’s 
recognition of her master was originally intended to introduce at 
once a recognition by Penelope (p. 55), and that what follows, 
rudely postponing that recognition, was designed to prepare the 
way for ¢—o with its totally different recognition scene. Seeck, 
in his first chapter (“‘ Die doppelte Erkennung”’), strengthens this 
position of Wilamowitz. Two distinct scenes of recognition 
between husband and wife prove two distinct sources. One source 
put the recognition before the slaughter of the suitors, the other 
after it, and in connection with the cleansing of the megaron. A 
compiling poet used portions of both sources. From this basis, 
which, in its general features, may be regarded as secure, Seeck 
proceeds to more penetrating and independent analyses. 

In his second chapter (‘“‘ Der doppelte Freiermord”’) he proves 
conclusively a double source for the p»nornpopovia of y. The main 


1 Karl Sittl has welcomed the book in the Neue Philologische Rundschau 
(No. 13); the writer of the Classical Notes in the Academy (July 2) dis- 
misses it with contempt, and the frequent mercenary fling of the English— 
“who pays for it?’”? Niese, in the Wochenschrift fiir Classische Philologie 
(No. 41), condemns it severely ; Zarncke, in the Centralblatt (No. 42), 
merely allows it a raison d’étre. 
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lines of his argument are as follows: Penelope’s régov ééois, in g, 
was originally made in complicity with Odysseus and Telemachos. 
Its motive—it has none sufficient as the poem now stands—was to 
get the fatal bow and quiver into the hands of Odysseus while he 
was surrounded by the revelling suitors. The idiotic laugh of 
Telemachos, ¢ 102ff., the extreme inconsistency in Penelope’s inex- 
plicable conduct, and the express statement of such complicity on 
her part in # 167, can be well explained in no other way. Such 
an agreement between Odysseus and Penelope must have been 
made in that part of the first recognition scene (r) which a com- 
piler omitted in order to adopt the recognition scene of y. Pre- 
ceding this last recognition, we must suppose there was a suitor- 
slaughter in which Penelope was not confederate with Odysseus. 
And this can be distinctly traced. Its introduction is at r 282ff., 
where Odysseus gives directions (never properly carried out in 
the poem as it stands) to Telemachos for removing all the weapons 
in the megaron out of reach of the suitors, but leaving certain ~ 
ones for themselves. In x, as far as v. 98, the slaughter is effected 
solely with*the bow and arrows of Iphitos; after v. 126, solely 
with the spear. What intervenes between vv. 98 and 126 is clearly 
compilation for purposes of juncture. We can distinguish, there- 
fore, in the sources of the present Odyssey, a recognition scene 
between Odysseus and Penelope followed by an archery-slaughter 
of the suitors, and a spear-slaughter of the suitors followed by 
another and a different recognition scene between Odysseus and 
Penelope. 

Many of the steps in this argument were furnished Seeck by 
his predecessors, and Kirchhoff plainly suggests a double source 
for the prnornpopovia (p. 525). To the complicity of Penelope with 
Odysseus in the coquette scene (¢ 206ff.), Wilamowitz (p. 58f.) and 
even K. L. Kayser (Hom. Abh. p. 41) bear testimony. But the 
thorough distinction of the two sources and their satisfactory 
characterization is due to Seeck, and this will probably be widely 
regarded as an important contribution to the discussion. There are 
some weak points in his argument, mainly in his refutation of 
possible objections. For instance, the weeping of Penelope at sight 
of her husband’s bow (¢ 55ff.), sucha natural touch if that husband 
is still believed to be far away or lost, is explained (p. 12) as due to 
anxiety about the issue of her plot. But the swineherd and goat- 
herd weep, too, at sight of the bow (¢@ 82ff.). They are not held 
to be in the secret, and the poetical motives are clearly the same. 
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This is a fair instance of a fault which pervades the book of Seeck. 
In his anxiety to refute every possible objection against a position 
already supported by strong arguments, he uses weak arguments. 
It is, however, an honest fault. 

After the two sources for the pynornpodovia are thus securely dis- 
tinguished, certain corroborative arguments may be urged with 
force. Seeck is perhaps too much inclined to take advantage of 
their force in establishing the distinction (pp. 18ff.). The archery- 
slaughter (Bogenkampf) and the spear-slaughter (Speerkampf) 
show different customs, culture and religion; a difference to be 
measured by centuries rather than years. In all respects the 
spear-slaughter is the younger. The older poem may therefore 
have served the younger as source, either mediately or immedi- 
ately, probably the latter. The elaboration of these points is able 
and conclusive, though suffering somewhat from the noble fault 
already mentioned. For instance, the argument from the relative 
age of the use of bronze and iron, bronze characterizing the older 
poem and iron the younger (p. 18f.), is weakened by the fact 
(admitted p. 279, note) that otpavds has the epithet oidipeos only in 
that part of the Odyssey assigned to the older poem. 

With these two fragments of two distinct sources for our Odys- 
sey, Seeck now proceeds to reconstruct those sources by adding 
whatever other passages in our Odyssey exhibit the same or 
harmonious general characteristics and poetical purposes, and by 
surmising the probable contents of gaps that cannot thus be filled. 
He deals with single verses or groups of verses which mar the unity 
of the poem after the manner so ably suggested and acted upon by 
K. L. Kayser. What the old builders like Aristarchos rejected and 
athetized is now become the head-stone of the corner, in that it is 
the verses involving contradictions and discrepancies which are 
most surely zof the work of any compiler. The first fragmentary 
source, the archery-slaughter, is reconstructed in chapter III, 
“ Die Odyssee des Bogenkampfes,” pp. 23-83. 

Beginning is made with r 53-477-+ (@ 5-355, 359—x 22, 26-98), 
i. e. the first dvayvwpopds and the régov 61s. Even from this nucleus 
some later accretions can be taken. They are the boar-hunt, 
tr 399-466, the history of the bow of Iphitos, @ 14-38, and the 
mythological simile, ¢ 295-304. The first addition to this nucleus 
is the insulting throw of Antinoos, p 328-504. The first act of 
Odysseus’ vengeance is the slaying of Antinoos, who is thus 
recognized as the hero’s chief enemy. This makes it antece- 
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dently probable that the special provocation to this vengeance 
in the hurling of the stool at Odysseus by Antinoos belonged to 
the same poem. The probability becomes certainty when it is 
seen that the rére of @ 99 must refer to an event of the same day. 
But the verse then contradicts the chronology of the present 
Odyssey, and is shown thereby to be original, and not added by 
compiler or arranger. Further supports for this connection are 
found (1) in the prophetic gin of p 496f., revealing the poet’s 
intention to have vengeance for the insult follow that very day ; 
(2) in Penelope’s prayer (p 494) to Apollo, who is the patron deity 
of this oldest Odyssey instead of Athene; (3) in the clear implica- 
tion in p 366ff., at the meal whose close is the suitor-slaughter, 
that Odysseus had not begged in the megaron before. 

A process of exclusion from this oldest source is now exercised 
upon the remaining two throws at Odysseus, the Iros episode, and 
the first Melantho episode, successfully, it would seem, in the case 
of all except the Iros episode. The objections urged against this 
are (1) that there is contradiction between the statement of Anti- 
noos, @ 291f., that no other beggar besides Odysseus had such 
privileges as he among the suitors, and the description of Iros 
“als ein bekannter Gast des Kénigshauses” (p. 31); and (2) the 
fact that in the Iros episode Antinoos plays the role of patron of 
Odysseus (oc 43ff.), whereas in the original source he is his con- 
stant tormentor. But nothing in the present form of the poem 
places Iros on a level with Odysseus in privilege among the 
suitors. On the contrary, the opening verses of o distinguish 
him sharply as the town-beggar of Ithaka. And as to the patron- 
izing tone toward Odysseus assumed by Antinoos in g, it is keenly 
ironical, and prompts to what bade fair to be defeat and disaster. 
The general tone of the Iros episode might better be relied on to 
stamp it as a late extension of an original action that was terrible 
in its brevity and directness. 

This process of exclusion brings the throw of Antinoos into close 
proximity to his death, and nothing is found in the beggar scenes 
more appropriate to intervene between the two than the famous 
coquette scene of Penelope, which is of such supreme importance 
both in Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz, as well as in Seeck, for fixing 
an original variety of sources. The archaeology of the author is 
sadly at fault when he locates (p. 36) the @déAayos or treasure 
chamber in the second story, and his junction of « 303 and ¢ 5 is 
an impossible one, though they may have been originally sepa- 
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rated by mere transition verses. Still, on the whole, the maltreat- 
ment of the beggar (already known as Odysseus to Penelope) 
and the accumulated gifts of the suitors, are ingeniously adopted 
to furnish immediate occasion for the régov Oéo. But the 
coquette scene has two features, as Seeck fully admits, which 
make it impossible to attach it directly in this way to the archery- 
slaughter, viz. the controlling and directing presence of Athene, 
who is not the deity of the oldest source, and the motive given by 
the poet for her appearance before the suitors in her desire to 
. warn Telemachos of danger. To escape the force of these objec- 
tions, Seeck supposes that the scene, originally a taking feature of 
the archery-slaughter, was adopted and worked over by the 
author of the spear-slaughter, to whose different purposes such a 
role given to Athene and such a conference of Penelope with 
Telemachos became necessary as links of connection, links of 
such imperfection as to be now easily recognizable. 

But surely such a proceeding, even though ingenious, is quite 
arbitrary, and proves nothing more than a possibility. It makes 
it possible to assign any objectionably youthful feature in a desired 
elder source to a reworking of that source by a poet whose dis- 
tinctive characteristics make it seem objectionably young. This 
is merely transferring tokens of distinction to suit an assumed 
criterion. It is a mode of argument which abounds in all the 
following reconstructions, and is one of the prime elements of 
uncertainty in the conclusions of the book. 

It will be instructive to compare the treatment of the coquette 
episode in Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, and Seeck. Kirchhoff (antici- 
pated by Kayser, Hom. Abh. p. 41) points out the inconsistencies 
in the scene, and draws the general conclusion that they prove an 
imperfect adaptation to a new context from an elder and simpler 
source (p. 518). His restoration of the original form consists 
simply in removing vv. 281-283, 291-301, 303, which he considers 
the work of his “ Fortsetzer,” but the rest as “ Bestand eines 
alteren Liedes.” Wilamowitz very fairly criticises this solution of 
the difficulty (p. 33) as only partial, and as retaining unexplained 
the great inconsistency between Penelope’s avowed motive for 
going into the presence of the suitors and what she says to 
Telemachos after she gets there. To Wilamowitz the episode is 
a light and playful parody on the type of the chaste and discreet 
Penelope, composed in the vein of the author of the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite in 6, and incorporated into the poem bya 
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late editor, the author of a, by means of vv. 214-243. which 
betray his manner. To Seeck, the episode comes from a poem 
in which Odysseus was already known to his wife, and is part of 
a preconcerted plan on their part to introduce naturally the régou 
6éo1s and the vengeance. Its inconsistencies are due to elements 
incorporated into it by the author of a younger poem, who wished 
to get the benefit of its attractiveness, although in his poem 
husband and wife had not yet recognized each other, and of course 
laid no plans for vengeance. Kirchhoff, as so often, states the 
problem clearly, and the necessity of some solution. In pro- 
posing a solution, however, he is not so successful. Wilamowitz 
propounds a brilliant working hypothesis, assuming a wide range 
of immediate sources. Seeck modifies the hypothesis, assuming 
a limited and definite number of immediate or mediate sources. 

Equally interesting would be a comparison of the treatment by 
each author of the three throws at Odysseus, by Antinoos, Eury- 
machos, and Ktesippos. But enough has been said to mark already 
the distinctive characteristics of the work of Seeck. He aims at 
definite, complete solutions, and of course thereby lays himself open 
to criticism much more than one who merely suggests methods for 
obtaining results. 

He has thus won for his eldest source, the “ Odyssey of the 
archery-slaughter,” material for the action of about twenty-four 
hours (p. 41). The action has a satisfactory close, but no such 
beginning, and a gap occurs between the two. The one must be 
supplied and the other filled out. But now that the method of 
the author has been illustrated, there is no call for full details in 
describing the gradual building up of his three main Odyssey 
sources. 

Briefly, then, the “ Odyssey of the archery-slaughter” is gradu- 
ally expanded into an action of five days (pp. 76-82). It begins 
with an assumed landing from Thesprotia, where Odysseus has 
left his treasures to obtain advice from the oracle at Dodona. The 
Zeus-oracle takes the place, in this oldest source, of the Athene 
patronage in the younger ones. The material for this Thespro- 
tian introduction is drawn (at the suggestion of Niese and Wilam- 
owitz) from incidents in the story of the beggar (¢ 316ff.) about 
the wanderings of Odysseus. What the poem, as we now read 
it, presents as garrulous but entertaining lies, is assumed to be 
based on well known and poetically developed traits of the Odys- 
seus myth. The estimated length of the oldest Odyssey thus 
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won is about 3000 verses, a suitable amount for one day’s 
recitation. Most uncertain to the majority of readers will prob- 
ably be the arguments for the service of Odysseus to Eumaios, 
which play such a part in the reconstruction of the second day’s 
action. They are highly ingenious, but fanciful. Few will follow 
an analysis of so composite a poem as the Odyssey back to the 
elemental nature-myths, for which one of many poets may have 
shown a fondness which impaired his clearness, Still, it must be 
confessed that no adequate idea of the thoroughness of Seeck’s 
analysis can be obtained from merely summarizing its results, and 
also that much which he records for the sake of completing a 
scheme, he does not himself insist upon as sure. Two features in 
his reconstruction of this earliest Odyssey seem secure: the Anti- 
noos throw dramatically preceding his death, and the promised visit 
to the hut of Eumaios of an untravelled Telemachos. But this 
does not involve the Thesprotian introduction, which, even if it 
could be proved, would be as abrupt and incomplete as a vdoros 
from Kalypso’s isle, and call as loudly for an apologue. 

For the sake of comparison, an outline sketch of the action for 
the five days of this Odyssey should be given. (Thesprotian véeros) 
+ é (in a younger version) | ," o 301-336, 340-495 | ,” p 10-25, 
182-253 (partly in younger version), 507-550, 553-565, 569-606, 
T 53-59, 61-389, 392-398, 467-477 + |," v 276-278 [241-247], 
p 328-357, 365-491, 494-497, 499-504, o 158-303 (in later version), 
$ 5-14, 38-242, 244-294, 305-355, 359—x 22, 26-98, 310-329 |.” 
Material for the third day is supplied by the visit of the untravelled 
Telemachos to the hut of Eumaios. 

A glance at the analysis of Wilamowitz will show the advances 
claimed by Seeck. He supplies the lost suitor-slaughter at the 
close of Wilamowitz's oldest Odyssey by his discovery that our 
present suitor-slaughter is really composed of two, but finds the 
opening of his oldest source in the Thesprotian adventures of 
Odysseus rather than in those of e— , by utilizing r 26off. 
Seeck’s oldest source is thus a rics rather than a ydéeros. In chap. 
IV, the second yéxua, in , is held to be a later enlargement of this 
riows, aS also the boar-hunt (r 399-466) and the history of the bow 
of Iphitos (@ 14-38.) 

One source for our Odyssey is thus secured, but the three throws 
at Odysseus have already indicated atriple source. The important 
element of the magical transformation of Odysseus by Athene, 
so strikingly developed but misused by Kirchhoff, so happily 
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improved by Wilamowitz, is now employed by Seeck (chap. V) 
to prove that the spear-slaughter existed in two forms, one involv- 
ing this transformation, the other not. Both modified forms of 
the original spear-slaughter were used by the final compiler of our 
Odyssey. This gives two more sources, then, for reconstruction, 
the “Odyssey of the Transformation,” and the ‘“ Odyssey of the 
Telemachy,” as they are henceforth called. In chapter VI the 
portions of the second half of our Odyssey which can be claimed 
for the Odyssey of the Transformation are one by one collected. 
The main clue, the magical transformation, is a plain and helpful 
one. Eurymachos is here the chief suitor, and Melantho his 
paramour (¢ 325). The beggar-fight and passages showing a 
certain cultus of the dog (pp. 94ff.), unfulfilled prophecies and 
useless preparations, which must originally have been fulfilled 
and utilized, are used to make up or suggest the body of the poem. 
Its Telemachos is distinguished from the Telemachos of a—é, and 
so all the compiler’s references to his journey are removed. The 
result is much more uncertain than in the case of the first source, 
and this the author himself feels (p. 119). He regards this recon- 
struction as proving merely the possibility of reconstruction. 
Since he claims so little, it will not be necessary to show in detail 
the vague nature of many of the arguments by which he effects 
the reconstruction, as for instance those drawn from certain ethical 
features of the poems. His resulting poem will best be given 
after the analysis of the first half of our Odyssey, although suffi- 
cient exposition and introduction for it are already found in », 
which is clearly the beginning of a new poem (an Ithaka poem), 
or of a new division of the same poem. 

Having thus reconstructed two sources for the compiler of our 
Odyssey, the author assumes an antecedent improbability that 
more than three sources were used by him (p. r1of.), and having 
briefly, but very inconclusively, attempted to justify. this assump- 
tion, proceeds (chap. VII) to arrange the remaining fragments of 
the second part of our Odyssey into his Odyssey of the Tele- 
machy, which is to contain a second version of the spear-fight. 
The remnants, consisting principally of v, the book so mercilessly 
criticised by Bekker, abound in contradictory, clumsy, and un- 
poetical features, while here and there occurs a passage of highest 
excellence. Instead of assigning the good work to indefinite and 
sporadic sources, as Kirchhoff does (and Wilamowitz also, though 
with an attempt at greater definiteness), and the poor work to a 
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compiler, Seeck attempts to show that a consistént and poetical 
conception lies at the basis of all these fragments, especially when 
brought into connection with their proper Odyssey ; it is only the 
expression that is faulty. He therefore assumes for this mass of 
inequalities a continuous source, originally composed by a gifted 
poet, which a mediocre scribe attempted to reproduce from 
memory, filling up gaps, when his memory failed him, with pitiful 
makeshifts of his own. “Also die Conception des Ganzen 
gehért einem hochbegabten Dichter an, die Verse einem elenden 
Pfuscher” (p. 123). On this assumption the criteria for this third 
Odyssey are based. 

But it is plain that such an assumption lets down the bars of 
criticism to any monstrosity whatever. Anything can be assigned 
to such a poem. In the previous analyses, inconsistencies and 
contradictions are dwelt upon and emphasized as betokening 
variety of source. Now the process is reversed, the contradic- 
tions are handled apologetically, and even held to betoken com- 
munity of source—considering the nature of that source. The 
conclusion is therefore easily reached, that it is possible in this way 
to assign all remaining fragments of the second part of our Odys- 
sey to a single third source. This is done in detail (pp. 128-143), 
with some striking successes. A bold and travelled Telemachos 
is clearly developed, and other indications that- this third source 
was a Telemachy are skilfully massed. This leads, of course, to 
the incorporation of a 88—é 619, following Wilamowitz in the 
treatment of a. Kirchhoff merely shows it to be poorly expressed, 
like v. Its thought and spirit are excellent. The hypothesis of 
poet, scribe, and compiler fits both equally well. Hence they 
belong together, and with them also the close of & A supple- 
ment to this Telemachy, developing the Laertes hints, is , with 
constant allusions backward to a8. The forward references in a8 
to w, which Kirchhoff stamps as compiler’s work, Seeck finds to 
be genuine parts of his original Telemachy. But in this Telemachy 
the first poet was also a compiler, incorporating vécro from more 
than one source. And so we have this complicated origin for it 
at last: the original spear-slaughter, which had borrowed motives 
from the archery-slaughter, was enlarged into a Telemachy by a 
poet of original powers, who added his own composition and 
borrowed from yéora; this compilation the wretched scribe tried 
to reproduce, partly from memory, and partly by independent 
efforts of his own; this poor scribe’s mosaic of remembered 
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and original verses was what the compiler of our Odyssey used. 
But is not this scribe a more wonderful creature even than Kirch- 
hoff’s “ Fortsetzer”? 

There remain for analysis e— , (chap. VIII, pp. 144-203). The 
occurrence of doublets, or pairs of variant versions, already ably 
used to show variety of source in 8 (pp. 140ff.), is shown to be 
capable of wide application from ¢ to». Here we find the most 
satisfactory work in the whole book, so far as the analysis into 
different sources is concerned, But as soon as the attempt is made 
to assign all these differentiated passages to just those two sources 
in the author’s triple scheme which remain incomplete, the reason- 
ing is forced and the result doubtful. But of this the author himself 
is perfectly aware (p. 151). Two different Athenes and Nausikaas 
are well made out in ¢ and y. The same is done for Odysseus in n, 
6, and v. Hence there must have been at least two versions of the 
Phaiakian episode, of parallel action, and extending into »» Other 
doublets are made significant—the two descriptions of the 
palace of Alkinoos, Helios and Poseidon, Kirke and Kalypso, 
Kirke and Teiresias, etc.—and the notorious differences between 
« and xp, and between the two parts of A, are happily utilized. 
The criteria of distinction in allotting to the two sources often 
become as vague as before in the reconstruction of the second 
source in »—o. In one version Athene appears in person (Trans- 
formation Odyssey), in the other not (Telemachy Odyssey). In the 
first source, formal superiority is expected ; in the second, careless 
expression and indiscriminate borrowing. The modest Nausikaa 
goes to the first source, the bold one to the second. All reasons 
for athetesis fail in the Telemachy, since so much can be loaded 
upon the scribe. All perfection of form and elevation of senti- 
ment prejudice in favor of the Transformation Odyssey. But the 


process need not be traced in detail. Analysis is searching, sug- © 


gestive, and generally successful. Synthesis, while ingenious to a 
fault, is very uncertain. This criticism applies to the whole book 
as well as to this chapter. 

A rough outline of the composition of the last two sources 
may be added here for the sake of comparison, no attempt being 
made to indicate the slighter breaks, or the material supplied 
for the gaps in the reconstructed sources. The latter of course 
is all important in judging of the author's success, 

ODYSSEY OF THE TRANSFORMATION (chap. IX): a 1-87, 
€ 43—¢ 40, (—» (passim) give the first part, 2040 verses, Odys- 
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seus with Kalypso and the Phaiakians ; »é (passim), mpo (passim), 
with a suitor-slaughter entirely supplied from scattered zndicia, 
give the second part, 1010 verses, describing three days of Odys- 
seus at Ithaka. The independence of the second part is freely 
admitted, and the suggestion made that it served as an appendage 
to the first, and was sung on some immediately following occasion 
(p. 211f.). 

ODYSSEY OF THE TELEMACHY (chap. X): «Au (passim) begin 
the poem with the wanderings of Odysseus narrated in the third 
persor. The natural pause after the arrival of Odysseus at 
Kalypso’s isle is utilized to begin the journey of Telemachos, 
a 88—é 847. Then the story recurs to Odysseus with Kalypso 
and the Phaiakians, e—6 (passim). The last division is devoted 
to Odysseus at Ithaka, »—o (passim). To the whole poem 7050 
verses are assigned. It easily falls into four nearly equal cantos. 

The author even ventures on a diagram of his sources for the 
Odyssey, which is most interesting and graphic, if not entirely 
proven : 


Archery-slaughter. Kalypso-lay. Kirke-lay. 


Nostoi. 


Transforfmation Od. 


Odyssey. 


Looking back over the long and minute processes by which 
this result has been obtained, we must admire the fertility of 
resource and the facility of combination which have proved it pos- 
sible to string our entire Odyssey on the threads of three distinct 
sources. The most assured success we find in the reconstruction 
of the first source, though even here the terminus a quo is doubt- 
ful. In reconstructing the second source, the Odyssey of the 
Transformation, the vagueness of the tests applied (aside from 
that of the transformation itself), and the lack of connection 
between the two parts, make it practically a receptacle for all the 
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poetry of high excellence which cannot be claimed for the Archery- 
slaughter or the Telemachy. And as to the third source, the 
Telemachy, its criteria are so elastic that almost any remnant of 
any body of epic poetry could be assigned to it. But, though not 
conclusive in his entire reconstructions, the author may be con- 
gratulated on having characterized more definitely than had been 
done before the leading traits of three main sources, and on hav- 
ing more clearly distinguished parts of other sources not so easily 
to be combined into connected wholes. In aiming at the stars he 
has reached the mountain tops. He has also shed fresh light on 
the interpretation of many passages, and, above all, has done 
valiant service against that great infirmity of Homeric criticism, 
“ das ewige Athetiren.” With the enormous literature of Homeric 
criticism he shows a more patient acquaintance than Wilamowitz. 
It were hardly fair to blame him for not always knowing when his 
views have been anticipated, but the work of Christ of Munich on 
interpolations and z¢evati in Homer might well have claimed his 
careful attention. 


The methods of Quellenkritik are by no means the peculiar i 
property of the professional historian, and they deserve a place 7. 


beside dialectology in all attempts to deduce the history of the 
Greek Epos. Some of the results already securely won by them 
must soon find their way into our lexicons and commentaries. As 
soon as late poets or compilers took whole phrases or verses or 
passages as units of composition, there were incorporated into their 
poems numberless usages which are plainly clumsy and even false. 
Their clumsiness and falseness should be pointed out. There 
has been too much swallowing of camels on the part of com- 
mentators in efforts to make these usages seem good. Evenina 
periodical intended to further the popular study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, we find the study of the sources from which some of 
the books are compiled a very prominent feature. “ Particular 
phrases in the transcribed sections may not have the connection 
that they at first seem to have with the context in which they are 
now found” (Harper’s Old Testament Student, Sept., 1887).’ In 


'Die analyse der homerischen Gedichte ist zunachst wie die des penta- 
teuchs lediglich eine aufgabe philologischer kritik. Bibel und Homer (die 
beiden wurzeln aller unserer geistigen bildung) miissen zudem zunichst 
allein aus sich heraus verstanden und analysirt werden, und selbst die art 
ihrer iiberlieferung, die textgeschichte, fordert die parallelisirung heraus. 
(Wilamowitz, Hom. Unt., Widmung.) 
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such passages the question must often be not only what the words 
naturally mean, but also what they were intended to mean in their 
present connection. A collection of such cases in Homer as are 
most clearly established would be very helpful. We should be 
spared in future the necessity of making érera—=fandem, a 65, 
only because this verse is an easy improvement of K 244. We 
should be spared the still greater violence of trying to make 
otxov = Oddapov in d 350, merely because Z 490 has been economi- 
cally utilized. A perfectly good verse, o 45, would be spared the 
indignity of brackets merely because identical with K 158, where 
the xevjoas is more natural. But were the bracketed verses 
which source-criticism restores to us to be enumerated, time and 
space would amply fail. “Ich weiss in der ganzen Odyssee,” 
says Seeck (p. 168), “ keinen einzigen handschriftlich gut beglaub- 
igten Vers, von dem ich die Behauptung wagen méchte, dass er 
in der Compilation des Bearbeiters nicht gestanden haben kénne.” 

Customs changed of course during periods of time separating 
different sources, so that in a 277, éedva had become dowry gifts 
instead of suitor gifts. We are spared, then, the violence of trying 
to refer of dé of this verse to the suitors, and casting out the 
following verse. The geographical horizon was different in differ- 
ent sources. We need not feel compelled, then, to identify either 
peoples or places bearing the same or similar names. The Pylos 
of Nestor need not be always Messenian, nor always Triphylian. 
Again, the principles of navigation and the practices of sailors may 
vary in different sources. In matter as well as in form we must 
expect the poems to present us an infinite variety. 

But even the acute analysis of the historical source-hunter 
cannot impair the charm of the Odyssey. Even of v, that mon- 
strum horrendum of Bekker, Kirchhoff and Seeck have warm 
praise. And of a, the work of his compiler, Wilamowitz can say 
(p. 11), ‘‘ diese Exposition will a geben, und, fad/s man sich nur in 
die notige Entfernung von dem Detail stellt, so gibt es sie vortreff- 
lich.” Those who teach Homer probably find it difficult to 
decide just how far removed from the details of criticism they 
should keep their pupils. But for those who read the poems to 
enjoy them the separation is not a difficult one. 

The first part of the book closes with a chapter (chap. XI, 
“ Lexikalische Bestatigungen””) which attempts to derive support 
for this analysis of the Odyssey from study and comparison of the 
vocabularies of each source. The author does not lay much weight 
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on the results of the study, and the relative length of the recon- 
‘structed sources, or their varying scenes and themes, will account 
for the most striking differences. With the contamination of 
sources which he admits, any very striking differences between 
Telemachy Odyssey and Transformation Odyssey are not to be 
expected. 

The second part of the book, in evident imitation of Wilamo- 
witz, is devoted to certain historical deductions from the foregoing 
analyses, and is entitled “Geschichte der Odyssee.” Chapter I 
treats of the Odysseus myth, identifying the hero of course with the 
sun, and explaining the importance given in the myth to the insig- 
nificant island of Ithaka by its geographical situation on the west- 
ward horizon of the land where the myth was native, viz. Aitolia. 
Chapter II attempts to show Aitolian origin for the oldest source, 
the archery-slaughter. In chapter III the original poems of the 
wanderings, the Kalypso‘and Kirke lays, are examined for signs 
of their age and origin, but with no definite result, though faint 
indications point to a region not far from Aitolia, and a time not 
much later than that of the archery-slaughter. In chap. IV the 
original spear-slaughter Odyssey also is shown to be of west- 
Greek origin, and the possibility that its author was a native 
Ithakan living among a strange people, perhaps in Elis, in con- 
nection with the Olympic festival, is very ingeniously argued. 
Chapter V assigns the véara of the Telemachy to a Korinthian colo- 
nist of the Chalkidic peninsula, and chap. VJ the Telemachy itself, 
that wonderful conglomerate, to an Attic poet of about 550 B.C. 
It closed the Epic cyclus, which was a great Athenian edition of 
all the Homeric poems, undertaken in accordance with the ¢é€ 
imoBodjs law of Solon. In chap. VII the Odyssey of the Trans- 
formation is assigned conjecturally either to an Italian Greek who 
had visited Delos, or an Asiatic Greek who had travelled in Italy and 
Sicily. In chap. VIII, finally, “ Die Schlussredaction des Epos,” 
the present form of the Odyssey is attributed to the commission 
of Peisistratos, which enlarged and completed the cyclus of Solon. 
In spite of Wilamowitz, then, the commission of Peisistratos is 
brought again to honor. 

Most of the conclusions of this second part are based on the 
analysis of the Odyssey which the first part gives in such detail, 
and partake of the same uncertainty. But many original and 
stimulating views of controverted points in Homeric criticism are 
presented, especially in the first and last chapters, with a fresh 
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vigor which bespeaks the professional historian rather than the 
professional philologian. ‘‘Gewiss ware es ein grosses Gliick, 
wenn der Hermes des Praxiteles unverstiimmelt auf uns gekom- 
men wire, doch kénnten wir seine fehlenden Glieder durch Hingabe 
der Venus von Milo erkaufen, so wiirde keiner auf den Tausch 
eingehn. So wollen wir denn auch die Torsi der drei Odysseen 
aus den Hinden ihrer Verstiimmler, die zugleich ihre Retter 
waren, dankbar entgegennehmen, und an unserer Kenntniss des 
Alterthums, die leider ewig Stiickwerk bleiben muss, auch hier 


aus Stiicken weiterbauen.” 
B. PERRIN. 


q 


IIL—THE SYMPLEGADES AND THE PLANCTAE. 


Among the numerous allusions in Homer to deeds of an earlier 
day, none is more famous than that to the Argonautic expedition 
in Od. XII. This allusion is usually explained by the passage of 
Argo through the Symplegades or clashing rocks, also called 
Cyaneae, and this appears to have been the received explanation 
among the ancient as well as among modern writers. 

Herodotus (IV 85) says that the Symplegades were formerly 
called Planctae. Pliny (N. H. VI 12) has ‘insulae in Ponto Planctae 
sive Cyaneae sive Symplegades,’ and (IV 13) says that they were 
called by the last name ‘quoniam parvo discretae intervallo, ex 
adverso intrantibus geminae cernebantur, paulumque deflexa acie 
coeuntium speciem praebebant ’—which explanation is like that 
often given of the @oai vio of Od. XV 299, as islands that seem 
“to shift and move as you pass them rapidly on shipboard” 
(Merry). It is easy to see that the Symplegades might well have 
been called Planctae, giving to that word the derivation from the 
same root as mAjoow, but Juvenal goes the whole length of identi- 
fication when (XV 19) he refers to the Planctae of Homer as 
‘concurrentia saxa Cyaneis.’ Now the Symplegades were local- 
ized at the Bosporus, while the traditional site of the Homeric 
Planctae is the coast of Italy; so, in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of geography, it has been by some supposed that. Homer 
transferred the Symplegades to the neighborhood of the Italian 
shore. Strabo indeed says so (p. 149), rais d€ Kvavéas émoince 
mapamAnoiws tas del tovs pidovs amd tier iotopiay évayov. 
Strabo’s belief was that Homer deliberately introduced allusions 
to historical events (as e. g. the Argonautic expedition was con- 
sidered) in order to make his fictions appear more credible (see 
76. p. 21). If this were the only objection to the identity of the 
Symplegades and the Planctae, the discrepancy need not be 
considered of much moment, inasmuch as the scene of the wan- 
derings of Odysseus is in fairy-land, a region which, like the abode 
of the Hyperboreans, one can reach “neither by sea nor by land.” 
The descriptions we have received of the Symplegades and the 
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Planctae are, however, so different that the difficulty is rather how 
to account for their having been identified. 
The “ clashing rocks” are, as every one knows, intimately con- 
nected with the Argonautic expedition; indeed, the safe passage 
through them, although effected by divine agency, is the chief 
exploit of the Argonauts on their voyage to Colchis. In Pindar 
.(Pyth. IV 370) they are called ovvdpouo wérpa and are described as 
tumbling about like animals, which has led Dr. Paley to suggest 
that there may be some lurking allusion to the existence of icebergs 
near the mouth of the Euxine at an early date—a highly ingenious 
suggestion, which seems to me more probable as an explanation 
than the tame rationalism of Pliny. In the Tragic poets they are 
called SupmAnyades OF Kudveat OF xvdveat (Byron’s ‘ blue 
Symplegades’), also curdpopddes mértpa. The Roman poets called 
them indifferently Symplegades and Cyaneae. In Apoll. Rhod. 
their usual name is Kvdvea mérpat. Twice they are called MAnydées, 
once oirdpoua merpdwv, and once (IV 786) they are alluded to as 
mdaykrai. This line is remarkable, because, as we shall soon see, 
Apollonius has M\ay«rai of his own quite distinct from the Symple- 
gades, and so for &a mdayxras here O. Schneider attempted &’ 
dm\doras, but there is no variation in the MSS. Merkel under- 
stands the word in this line in the sense of zAwrj, in which sense it 
certainly occurs III 42, but it is possible, he adds, that the deriva- 
tion of the word in Od. XII 61 may have been a subject of dispute 
among Apollonius and his friends, and that while he himself 
rejected the derivation from the root of mAjoow, he may have wished 
‘here ‘contrariae sententiae monimentum quoddam facere.’ The 
Cyaneae were later identified with two islands at the mouth of 
the Euxine and are described by Pliny in IV 13 above quoted and 
‘by Strabo, p. 319. Now we know not only that the Symple- 
gades “clashed together,” but that it was also fated that when a 
. ship had once passed between them they should remain fixed for 

all future time. This is as much a part of the myth as their 
clashing properties, and we are distinctly told by all the authori- 
ties that when Argo had made the passage they did in fact become 
and remain fixed (Ap. Rh. II 605; Apollod. I 9, 22,5; Orph. Arg. 
710; Theocr. XIII 24; Luc. II 716; Val. Fl. IV 708; Amm. Marc. 
XXII 8), and Pindar, still speaking of them as animals, says simply 
GAN’ Keivos aitais mos dyayer. We afterwards 
read in Ap. Rh. that part of the Colchian host sent by Aeetes in 
pursuit of Jason and Medea took the route through the Symple- 
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gades. They passed through without difficulty, apparently, and 
afterwards fell in with the Argonauts at the court of Alcinous. 

Let us now compare the Homeric account of the Planctae, Od. 
XII 58 foll. Circe is telling Odysseus of the dangers that beset 
his homeward voyage. After describing how he must avoid the 
Sirens, she says that after leaving them there are two ways. On 
one side are “‘ beetling rocks” (mérpat émnpepées), and against them 
a great wave breaks. The gods call them M\ay«rai, and she adds : 

TH pév ovde mornTa mapépxerat ovde 
Tpipeves, tai t Art marpi pépovow, 
GAXd te kal trav aicy adpatpeirat Ais mérpy* 


No ship escapes them, but the waves of the sea and storms of 
baleful fire snatch away the planks of the ships and the bodies of 


their crews— 
oin 3) Keivn ye mapémw movtordpos ynis 
"Apy® péAovea, map’ Alnrao mdéovea, 

and she too would have perished had not Here helped her 
through. The second of the two ways—that by Scylla and 
Charybdis—is then described by Circe, and she recommends Odys- 
seus to take this latter route. Then after a little comes the descrip- 
tion of the actual voyage. After safely passing the Sirens xamvdy 
kat péya tov cai dodmov (202), Odysseus tells the pilot 
to keep away from the smoke and surf and make for the rocks 
(219); i. e. to take the passage between Scylla and Charybdis in 
preference to that near the Planctae. This is done, and we hear 
no more of the Planctae until the 23d book, where, in the rapid 
summary of his travels which Odysseus gives to Penelope, we 
merely find the words és 6’ cero TAayxras mérpas (327). There is 
nothing in this account to show that the Planctae moved, or rather, 
which is more to the point, that the danger to be dreaded from 
them arose from their motion. The derivation of the word mday«rat 
from the same root as mjoow is now generally given up. It is 
undoubtedly connected with mddfecda, and so they are properly 
“wandering” or “floating rocks.” In his note to II. I 403 Mr. 
Monro says that where two names are given, one said to be used 
by the gods, the other only by men, it will be found that the divine 
name is the one which has the clearer meaning. Here only the 
divine name is given, but the gods have not been as clear as might 
be wished. The context no more explains the word m\ayxrai as 
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connected with midf{ecda than as connected with mrjcow, for the 
harm the rocks are supposed to do can be done by them just as 
well if they are stationary. On this account Liddell and Scott 
interpret the word in an active sense as meaning “deceivers, 
beguilers,” but this is unnecessary, for it may mean “floating,” like 
the isle of Aeolus which is called miorj (Od. X 3), and, as noticed 
above, the isle of Nephaestus is called mkayery by Ap. Rh. (III 42). 
It is, then, possible, as Mr. Merry says on Od. XXIII 327, that 
there may be an allusion to those islets that rose from time to 
time only to sink again, and that the fire and smoke denote their 
volcanic nature. Schol. on Ap. Rh. IV 834 speaks of fire bursting 
up through the water, cai Oddaccay OeppaiverGar 
Anaphe and Thera in the Aegaean were thought to be islands of 
this description. Ifships approach too near the rocks the danger 
is obvious. It may here be asked, how could a dove be destroyed 
or spirited away unless the rocks clashed? This is the strong 
point of those who with Eustathius (cvyxpotovra: meddfovoa) main- 
tain the Symplegadic theory. But birds do not try to fly between 
them, but dy them; we have not d:pyerar but mapépyera. The 
meaning of datpeira: is certainly obscure. Perhaps it refers to 
some magical influence supposed to be exerted by the rocks, and 
Mr. Merry thinks there may be a reference to a “lost Pleiad,” a 
group of seven stars, one of which is generally invisible. Here 
Dr. Hayman makes a remark which, though probably true in 
itself, does not really help to prove the point against those who 
may be called of cvpmdjocovres. He says that there is “ no sugges- 
tion of the rocks closing in and crushing, they are émnpepées and 
would meet sooner at the summit than at the base,” meaning 
apparently (though I am not quite sure) that a bird would have 
no difficulty in flying between below the place where they touched. 
In poetry the most literal criticism is often the most useful in 
order that we may “keep within the limits of the knowable,” and 
no poet can bear this test better than Homer. Poetry is first of 
all common sense. It is of course a good deal more, but it is 
that certainly. But here we have, I venture to think, an example 
of that £zzd of literal criticism which is not applicable to poetry. 
As a matter of fact every one knows that no two rocks in nature 
would meet so closely at sea (assuming they were floating like 
icebergs), all the way up from base to summit, that a bird—except 
perhaps a very large albatross—could not fly between, but (grant- 
ing for a moment that the Sympiegadic theory is correct) it is an 
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imaginative description which sets before the hearer or reader (mp 
éppdrev moet) the notion of two rocks meeting as closely as possible 
far better than any minute measurement of exact distances would 
do. I am here tempted to quote the celebrated words of Webster 


in which in one magnificent sentence he sets before us, by the ° 


force of his imagination, the might and extent of the British 
empire, “a power,” he says, “which has dotted over the surface 
of the whole globe with her possessions and military posts ; whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” Can any amount of statis- 
tics compare for effect with a sentence like this ? 

Having now, tant bien gue mal, disposed of the Symplegades 
and the Planctae separately, let us see the points of difference 
between the passage of Argo through the Symplegades and her 
passage as described by Homer. 

(1). In Homer, Argo sails past the Planctae, she sails defween 
the Symplegades. 

(2). In Homer, this happens on the return voyage from the 
country of Aeetes, whereas she sails through the Symplegades on 
her voyage thither. 

(3). In Homer there are fire and smoke at the Planctae, there 
is none at the Symplegades. In Ap. Rh. IV 787 we have, it is 
true, Sewai Spopéover referring to the Symp.egades, 
but mdpos, the correction of Merkel for mvpés, will probably com- 
mend itself to most readers. Otherwise it is an oversight of 
Apollonius due probably to Od. XII 68. 

(4). After the passage by Argo the Symplegades become fixed 
and are henceforth harmless, whereas the danger from fire at the 
Pianctae was always to be apprehended. 

I do not say anything of the difference that in Apollonius Argo 
is helped through the Symplegades by Athena, while in Homer 
Here is the dea ex machina, because in Ap. Rh. IV 786 Here 
says that she saved them (apparently a lapse of memory on the 
part of Apollonius), and in Apollodorus it is Here who helps them 
through. If, then, there are so many differences between the 
Symplegades and the Planctae, and if Homer does not allude to 
the former in connection with Argo, to what does he allude? I 
reply simply, to what he says, to the passage of the Planctae. In 
one of the numerous versions of the return journey of the Argo- 
nauts, after sailing up the Ister, they found themselves in the 
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Tyrrhenian sea, in defiance of geography, ancient and modern, 
and coasting along Italy, sailed through the Planctae after safely 
passing the Sirens’ isle, and between Scylla and Charybdis. This 
i is the version followed by Apoll. Rhod. and Apollodorus, and 
| perhaps by the author of Orph. Arg., who, however, merely 
i speaks of the ’EyxeAddoo Airvain pdsé Of which the Argonauts were 
in danger (1. 1251). Probably the two former writers followed old 
chroniclers, and it may in this case have been Timagetus, who 
brings the Argonauts to Italy (see Schol. on Ap. Rh. IV 259). 
The smoke and flame in Apollonius are referred to the forge of 
| Hephaestus, i. e. to one of the Lipari islands. The only differ- 
ences between Homer on the one hand and Apollonius and Apol- 
lodorus on the other are that in the latter the passage of Scylla 
and Charybdis precedes that of the Planctae, and that Argo is 
certainly represented as being pushed defween the Planctae by 
Thetis and her sisters, in obedience to the command of Here. 
Many will say, no doubt, that Apollonius here copies Homer. 
That is possible, of course, inasmuch as he had the Homeric 
account before him, but it seems far more probable that they both 
followed older legends. But I have no wish here to drift out into 
the open sea of the Homeric Question, and this point is not neces- 
sary to my argument, for whether Apollonius copied Homer or 
f not at this place, it is clear that he considered the passage of the 
7: Symplegades and the passage of the Planctae as two separate 
transactions. I must now call a moment’s attention to the follow- 
ing extraordinary note of Dr. Hayman upon Od. XII 72: “ The 
: passage (that of Argo through the Planctae) is described as effected 
-_ by Thetis and the nymphs pushing her through in a way very 
_ unsuited to the previous formidable description given by Phineus.” 

Thus Dr. Hayman takes the prophetic description by Phineus of 
the passage of the Symplegades in the 2d book and fits it on to 
the passage of the Planctae in the 4th book, with which it has 
nothing on earth (or on sea) todo! Surely the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the passage of the Symplegades which soon follows the 
prophecy of Phineus is sufficiently formidable to satisfy Dr. Hay- 
man, and if he had even read to the end of Phineus’ speech he 
would have seen that the prophet expressly guards himself against 
giving any information about the return journey kai d¢ pe pyxeére 
tavde maporépw é£epéecbe (II 425). Had he not already been pun- 
ished by blindness for revealing his “ mystical lore” too freely ? 
This blunder is so obvious that I should not have noticed it were 
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it not that the mistakes of so distinguished a scholar as Dr. Hay- 
man might not unreasonably lead the reader astray. 

But I must now deal with a solid objection to all that I have 
been urging. One may say, “Very well; but if your theory is 
correct, how does it happen that the Symplegades and the Planctae 
have been so persistently identified? If they are so distinct, must 
not the distinction have been always apparent?” To this I cannot 
give a complete answer, but I would say first that it was not 
until comparatively late times that they were identified, as we need 
not infer from Herodotus that he held that opinion when he gives 
Planctae as another name of the Symplegades; and next, there 
are certain superficial resemblances which might lead to the mis- 
take. It might be thought, for instance, that if Homer alluded to 
the passage of Argo he would allude to the principal adventure 
connected with her voyage, the passage of the Symplegades, and 
some consider that the suppressed human name of Planctae is in 
fact Symplegades. And Homer would know all about it because, 
in mythical chronology, the Argonautic expedition was only one 
generation earlier than the Trojan war. 

It is singular that Diod. Sic. in his account of the Argonautic 
expedition does not mention the passage of the Symplegades. 
Then again, the dove in Homer is paralleled by the dove in Apol- 
Jonius and Apollodorus (in Orph. Arg. it is a heron), but in the 
later writers the function of that bird is quite different, and bears 
more resemblance to that of the dove let loose from Noah’s ark. 
Then the word xvavén, occurring a few lines on in Homer, may 
have led to confusion with the Cyaneae, but in Homer xvavéy is an 
epithet of the rock beneath which Scylla has her home, and has 
no connection with the Planctae. Lastly, not much emphasis can 
be laid on the interpretation of the word m\ayxrai as “ clashing,” 
because that interpretation itself may have been the effect of iden- 
tification with the Symplegades as much as the cause of it. 

In conclusion, the remark of Strabo above quoted to the effect 
that Homer transferred the Symplegades to the coast of Italy to 
render his account more credible, does not appear to me of much 
weight, because if at the time when Od. XII was written the 
Symplegades were thought to be at the mouth of the Euxine and 
the Planctae near the coast of Italy, it seems scarcely likely that 
Homer would have made such a transference, which, if made, 
might, it seems to me, have had the opposite effect of making his 
account less credible. 
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But in the absence of any certain date for Homer these specu- 
lations are rather unsubstantial, and if, as Grote thinks, in Homer’s 
time the Symplegades were no more fixed to the Bosporus than 
the Planctae to Italy, no inference whatever can be drawn from 
geography. Conversely, however, the fact that in Strabo’s opinion 
the site of the Symplegades was in the time of Homer what it 
was in later times, may have some slight bearing on the date of 


Homer. 
| R. C. SEATON. 
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IV.—DER URSPRUNG DER LATEINISCHEN 
GERUNDIA UND GERUNDIVA. 


Nachdem Bopp, Corssen und G. Curtius sich vergeblich bemiiht 
hatten, die lateinische Gerundialbildung mit -2zdo- wie ama-ndo- zu 
entritseln, versuchte R. Thurneysen in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XXVI 
303ff., eine Erklarung dieser eigentiimlichen Formation, die mehr- 
fach Beifall fand, wie bei F. Stolz in seinem Grundriss der lat. 
Gramm. in I. Miiller’s Handbuch II, S. 188. Diese Deutung lasst 
unsere Verbalnomina mittels eines 2-Suffixes vom partic. praes. 
act. aus gebildet sein: amandu-s aus *amant-no-s. Thurneysen 
sagt: “ Wie zu cupidus cupidd ‘das Begierig-Sein, die Begierde’ 
gebildet ist, zu torpidus torpedo ‘ die Gefiihllosigkeit,’ so konnte von 
jedem Participium ein abstractes Substantivum auf -é abgeleitet 
werden, z. B. *factento gen. *factentnis von facient-, *faciunts 
von faciunt-, vgl. provident-ia abundant-ia patient-ia. Dieses 
Nomen bezeichnete ‘das Machend-Sein, das Machen,’ stand also 
betreffs der Bedeutung einem Verbalnomen ausserordentlich nahe 
und deckt sich darin vollstandig mit dem spatern Gerundium. 
Vom Verbalnomen wird in den verwandten Sprachen das parti- 
cipium necessitatis abgeleitet: skr. -¢avya- altir. -4¢ von -/u-; ganz 
aihnlich wurde im Lateinischen, wie /erraginus von ferrigd, so 
von *facionts *faciontno-s, von *facients *facientno-s gebildet, aus 
dem sich regelrecht durch *factondnos *faciendnos hindurch das 
Gerundivum /faciundus faciendus entwickelte. Ebenso wurde aus 
dem Genitiv des Substantivs */aciendnis *faciendis, da hier die 
Gestaltung des Nominativs (*/acienté) das regelmassige Aufgeben 
des zweiten 2 nicht hinderte; und es entstand so die Flexion 
*faciento (*faciendd) gen. *faciendis, die im Lateinischen durchaus 
ohne gleichen dastand. Dies mag die Ursache sein, weshalb 
diese Bildungen gianzlich aufgegeben und durch das Neutrum des 
zu ihnen gehérigen Adjectivums ersetzt wurden; so lautet das 
Gerundium faciendi faciendé faciendum.” 

An dieser Erklarung, deren hypothetischer Charakter von ihrem 
Urheber ausdriicklich hervorgehoben wird, ist mehreres recht be- 
denkenerregend, auch wenn man von ihrer Compliciertheit im 
Ganzen, die den Leser wenig giinstig stimmt, absieht. Wie lsst sich 
nachweisen, dass die urspriingliche Lautgruppe -én- im Italischen 
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ebenso behandelt werden musste wie urspriingliches intervocalisches 
-tn-, dessen Ubergang in -zd- Thurneysen in jenem Aufsatze aller- 
dings als italisches Lautgesetz sehr wahrscheinlich macht? Wie darf 
ferner die Bildung eines Adjectivs */aciont-no-s zu *facionté gen. 
*faciontnis mit den Bildungen wie ferraginu-s, zu ferrizgé, ver- 
glichen werden? Bei letzteren handelt es sich um die scharf 
umgrenzte Kategorie der Stoffadjectiva, und ein ferriginu-s wurde 
sicher nur darum mdglich, weil es schon vorher solche St offad - 
jectiva auf -zo-s (-ino-s) gegeben hatte, die als Musterformen 
dienen konnten. Und wer weiss, ob nicht zu ferragéd zunachst 
Serrigin-eu-s (Plaut.) so, wie virgin-eu-s zu virgo, gramin-eu-s 
zu gramen, sanguin-eu-s zu sanguen sangui-s, gebildet war 
und dann erst das Nebeneinander von ilignu-s (aus *ilec-no-s) 
und iligneu-s, ebur-nu-s und ebur-neu-s u. dgl. die kiirzere Form 
ferriginu-s (Lucr.) ins Leben rief? So ist wol auch fraxinus 
‘von Eschenholz’ neben /raxin-eu-s (von fraxinu-s ‘ Esche’) erst 
durch derartige Doppelformen erzeugt worden. Ferner wo bleiben 
bei Thurneysens Erklarung die Formen secundu-s, tremebundu-s 
u. s. f., die von den Gerundiva nicht getrennt werden k6nnen ? 
Ich versuche eine neue Erklarung, zu der mich der oben 
erwahnte Nachweis Thurneysen’s (S. 301f.) anregte, dass urspriing- 
liches intervocalisches -/z- im Lateinischen lautgesetzlich als 
-nd- erscheint: pandd aus *paind, zu pated, tendd aus *te-tnd, 
eine Reduplicationsbildung wie ai. fa-¢déna-t, vg]. auch gr. é-me-qyvo-v. 
Hiernach verbinde ich unsere italischen Verbalnomina mit den 
altpersischen Infinitiven auf -¢azazy wie car-tanaty zu kar- ‘thun, 
machen’ und satanaiy' zu kan- ‘graben’? und mit den litauischen 
sogen. participia necessitatis auf -tiza-s, wie szk-tina-s ‘wer zu 
drehen ist’ zu swzk-t¢ ‘drehen’, 7észkd-tina-s ‘wer zu suchen ist’ 
zu jészkd-ti ‘suchen’, miné-tina-s ‘dessen zu gedenken, der zu 
erwahnen ist, merkwirdig’ zu miné-ti ‘gedenken, erwahnen’. 
Fassen wir zunachst die formale Seite ins Auge. Die alt- 
pers. und die lit. Form des Suffixes weisen auf ein idg. -/zno-* (vgl. 


1 Lies kantanaiy. Im Altpersischen blieben die Nasale vor Verschluss- 
lauten ungeschrieben. 

2In den andern altarischen Dialekten kommt dieses -fana- als leben- 
diges Infinitivsuffix nicht vor. Es steckt aber, wie es scheint, in altind. 
pdt-tana-m ‘ Stadt’, urspriingl. ‘ Befestigung’ (zu pzbd- aus *fi-fd-), vgl. lat. 
op-pid-u-m. 

SMit # bezeichnet man in der Sprachwissenschaft die silbebildende 
Aussprache des #, wie z. B. in neuhochdeutsch Jerittzne, synug, wie 
die Schriftformen derittene, genug gewShnlich gesprochen werden, 
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Verfasser, Grundriss der verg]. Gramm. I, S. 193, 195f., 198, 207f.), 
wahrend fiir das Italische von -/no- auszugehen ist: piandu-s aus 
*piia-tno-s. Diese Doppelgestalt des Suffixes hat vielfache Paral- 
lelen. Am niachsten steht das Secundarsuffix -énno- -tno-, welches 
im Arischen und im Lateinischen in Adjectiven auftritt, denen 
Adverbia mit zeitlicher Bedeutung zu Grunde liegen: altind. 
nit-tana-s und nu-tna-s ‘jetzig’ von nu ‘jetzt’, divd-tana-s ‘ diur- 
nus’ von ava ‘bei Tage’, hyas-tana-s ‘gestrig’ von hyds ‘ gestern’, 
pra-tnd-s ‘vormalig, alt’ von frdé ‘vor’; im Lateinischen nur 
zweisilbig -/ino- = -tnno-, wie cras-tinu-s dii-tinu-s séré-tinu-s. 
Ferner vergleiche man die Doppelheiten -zvo- und -no-, wie 
altind. ved. yaj-and-s und yaj-nd-s ‘Gotterverehrung’ (Grassmann, 
Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda, S. 1075), gr. orey-avé-s und orey-vé-s 
‘deckend’ ; -77r0- und -vo-, wie altind. 25-zvd-s ‘eilend, regsam, frisch’, 
boot. etc. i-apé-s und lesb. ipo-s, homer, ipé-s aus *to-po-s ‘regsam, 
kraftig, heilig’;’ und -zo-, wie altind. Aitr-zya-s gr. marp-to0-s 
‘ vaterlich’ und altind. mddh-ya-s gr. péoo-s AUS ‘ me- 
dius’ u. dg]. m. (vgl.Verf. a. O., S. 112, 196, 231). Es ist heutzutage 
wol allgemein zugestanden, dass solcher Wechsel zwischen zweisil- 
biger und einsilbiger Suffixform eine urindogerm. Doppelheit 
reprasentiert. Somit hat es nichts bedenkliches, auch fir das 
Suffix unserer Verbalnomina eine solche zweifache Gestalt 
anzunehmen. Man kann ausserdem auch die Proportion ansetzen : 
lat. Aiandus zu altpers. -tana- lit. -tina-, wie lat. fendo zu altind. 
ta-tan-a-t. 

Ohne alle Schwierigkeit ist nun die Zuriickfiihrung auf eine Form 
mit -/zo- bei allen vocalisch auslautenden Stammen, z. B. dando- 
aus *da-tno-, im-plendo- aus *plé-tno-, dé-lendo- aus *-lé-ino-. Die 
Formen auf -dundu-s wie vaga-bundus treme-bundus enthalten 
in dem-zweiten Bestandtheil ein mit lit, d/-dina-s ‘seiend, wesent- 
lich, bleibend’ identisches */z-tno- und in dem ersten Theil ein 
infinitivisches Nomen, vgl. vagda-bundus mit vaga-bor, treme- 
bundus mit treme-fio u. s. w. rubt-cundu-s fa-cundu-s etc. aus 
*.co-tno- von Nominalstammen auf -co-, *rudi-co- (hiervon auch 
rubicare, Rubico) etc. Entsprechend rofundu-s aus *rots-tno-. Vg). 
aegro-tu-s. Weiterhin, wie auch bereits Joh. Schmidt’s Scharfsinn 
sah (s. Bersu, Die Gutturalen und ihre Verbindung mit v im Lat., 


1 Lesb. Ipog fiir *lppog geschrieben, wie auch sonst in diesem Dialekt nach 
langen Vocalen die geminierten Liquidae und Nasale einfach geschrieben 
vorkommen, z, B, uivog statt pjvvog (s. Meister Gr. Dial. I 137ff., Verfasser, 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philol, 1886, S. 109). 
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1885, S. 134), secundu-s aus *seci-tno- neben seca-tu-s.' Dass 
bei solchen Stammen der Wandel von -¢n- zu -nd- sich bereits in 
uritalischer Zeit vollzogen hatte, zeigen osk. i psannam ‘ operan- 
dam’ und umbr. pzhaner ‘piandi’; hier beruht -2n- -n- auf 
Assimilation des d@ an den vorausgehenden Nasal, wie sie auch 
sonst fiir die umbrisch-oskischen Dialekte belegt ist. 

Wie steht es nun aber mit den Formen wie ferendu-s ferundu-s, 
Jaciendu-s faciundu-s, audiendu-s audiundu-s? Dass auch diese 
in die urital. Periode hinaufreichen, macht das umbr. an-ferener 
‘circumferendi’ wahrscheinlich. Ist est glaublich, dass einmal 
Formen wie */ere-ino- *fero-tno-, *facte-tno- *facto-tno-, etc. als 
Vorstufen wirklich lebendig waren? Man ko6nnte Bildungen 
wie altind. yaja-td- avest. yaza-ta- ‘verehrungswiirdig’, altind. 
paca-td- m. ‘Feuer, Sonne’ (‘kochend, reifend’), gr. peve-ré-s, 
épme-ré-v dpt-Seixe-ro-s, lat. ali-tu-s é-lict-tu-s altlat. ad-gretu-s aus 
*ad-gredi-to-s, altind. aha-ti- f. ‘Angst, Bedrangniss, Not’, vasa-t/- 
f.‘ Verweilen, Aufenthaltsort ’, f. ‘angenehmer Aufenthalt’, 
gt. Adxe-ot-s vépe-or-s, altind. vaha-ti- m. ‘ Brautzug, Hochzeit, 
Darbringung’, &rd-tu- m. ‘Tiichtigkeit, Kraft’ (von kar- kr- 
‘machen’), gr. éru- (in érv-po-s ére(F)é-s) aus *se-tu- (von W. (e)s- 
‘esse’) zum Vergleich heranziehen, in denen die Suffixe -to- -tz- 
-tu- durch -e- von der Wurzel getrennt erscheinen. Doch kommt 
man damit nicht aus. Denn erstlich ist es an sich nicht glaublich, 
dass bei -¢zo- die Bildung mit dem Zwischenvocal im Italischen 
von Anfang an eine so weite Ausdehnung gehabt habe. Zweitens 
gewiahren die verglichenen Bildungen nur eine Parallele fiir -e-tno- 
(ferendu-s), aber weder fiir -0-tno- (ferundu-s) noch fiir -ze-tno- 
und -io-tno- ( faciendu-s faciundu-s): Man muss vor allem in 
Betracht ziehen: wenn es, wie die verwandten Formationen des 
Persischen und des Litauischen wahrscheinlich machen, im Itali- 
schen einmal Verbalnomina gab wie *vectno- *vecteno- = lit. 
vesztina-s (zu lat. veho = lit. vez%), Formen, welche jenem zur 
Lautgruppe -2do- fiihrenden Veranderungsprocess nicht unter- 
liegen konnten, so entstand durch diesen eine Doppelheit der 
Bildungweise unserer Formenkategorie, die auf die Dauer nicht 

zu ertragen war. Die Sprache ist iiberall bestrebt, fiir das func- 

tionell Gleiche auch den gleichen lautlichen Ausdruck zu gewin- 
nen und, wo er durch Lautwandel unterbrochen und zerstért 


'Schmidt erkannte auch den Zusammenhang mit lit. -¢iza-. Bersu’s 
Worte sind: ‘ secundus nach Joh. Schmidt aus *sec#t-no- (cf. Thurneys. 
KZ XXVI 3o1ff.) fiir *sect-mo- part. necessit. = lit. sektinas: segui.” 
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wurde, ihn wiederzugewinnen. Man stellte den gelockerten Ver- 
band wieder her, indem man nach dem Verhiltniss von piando- 
zu pidans piantis, von dando- zu dans dantis, von implendo- zu 
implins implentis u. Ss. W. ZU Jerénms ein ferendo-, zu faciéns 
ein faciendo- u. s. w. schuf. Um so leichter konnte sich diese 
Analogieschépfung vollziehen, wenn es in der That in der Classe 
der Verba wie fevo gero einige Bildungen auf -2-t70- gegeben hatte, 
deren Ausgang lautgesetzlich zu -endo- geworden war; denn 
moglich ist dieses ja immerhin. Doch begreift sich die ganze 
Neubildung auch ohne solche Formationen auf -é-tno-. 

Was die Formen wie ferundo- factundo- mit u statt e betrifft, 
iiber deren Vorkommen F. Neue Formenlehre II’ 452ff. und W. 
Corssen Uber Aussprache etc. II? 180ff. handeln, so ergibt schon 
das umbr. az-ferener, dass die Annahme unrichtig ist, sie seien 
urspriinglich allein vorhanden gewesen und erst allmahlich durch 
die Formen auf -endo- zuriickgedrangt worden. Der Wechsel 
zwischen -ezdo- und -ondo- (-undo-) ist derselbe, der im Partici- 
pium einiger Prasentia erscheint, wie zéms euntis (Neue a. a. O. 
452, 607f.), und auf der alten stammabstufenden Declination 
dieser Participia beruht, der zufolge einst die sogenannten starken 
Casus die Form -ont-, die schwachen die Form -ezé- hatten (vgl. 
altind. acc. sg. ‘uddnt-am gegeniiber gen. sg. ¢udat-ds von tudant- 
‘tundens’). Zur Zeit, als von den consonantisch auslautenden 
Verbalstammen das Gerundium im Anschluss an das partic. praes. 
neu gebildet wurde, war bei diesem der Wechsel zwischen ¢ und 0 
noch ein lebendigerer, weiter verbreiteter. Das ergibt sich ja 
auch aus dem substantivisch erstarrten /lexuntes, einer alten 
Bezeichnung der im activen Dienst stehenden rdémischen Ritter, 
woneben auch /flexentes vorkommt, von einem */lexére = flectere 
sc. eguds (s. M. Schmidt zu Hesych’s Gl. gde€evres und O. Bech- 
stein in G. Curtius’ Stud. zur griech, und lat. Gramm. VIII 34o0f.), 
sowie aus dem zu voléns gehorigen und noch die alte Stammform 
volont- bergenden voluntas aus *volunti-tas'; iiber andere mehr 
oder weniger sichere Reste von -ovf-s. Bechstein a. a. O. 344, 
348, 352. Es wurde also in die Gerundialformen von Anfang an 
theils -e- theils -9- heriibergenommen, und wahrend nun die 
Romer bei dem part. praes. sich schon im Beginne der Litera- 
turperiode in der Hauptsache fiir -e- entschieden hatten und -o- 


1 Voluntariu-s nicht, wie Sfters behauptet wird, direct vom Particip, son- 
dern aus *voluntat-driu-s, wie héréditariu-s aus *hérédi-tat-ariu-s. Wgl. Ver- 
fasser, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm. I, S. 484, 485. 
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(-z-) nur noch in wenigen Fallen mit fortfiihrten, kamen sie bei 
der Gerundialbildung erst in der Augusteischen Zeit allmahlich aus 
regellosem Schwanken heraus und entschieden sich auch hier fiir 
-e- (nur in gewissen altertiimlichen Formeln behielt man -z- auch 
noch in der Folgezeit bei, z. B. jzve dicundd). Der Grund, warum 
im letzteren Falle das Schwanken langer andauerte als beim Par- 
ticip, entgeht mir. 

Was dann weiter den Gebrauch unsrer Formen betrifft, so 
zeigt das Persische nur substantivische, das Litauische nur adjec- 
tivische Verwendung, das Italische beide zugleich. 

Der altpers. Infin. auf -‘anazy, welcher bei Verba der Bewegung, 
des Befehlens und des Wagens zu belegen ist, ist als der Locativ 
eines neutralen Substantivs zu betrachten. Z. B. paraité hama- 
ranam cartanazy ist so viel als ‘ profecti sunt ad faciendum 
pugnam.’ Es hat sich im Persischen ein Casus im Gebrauch 
festgesetzt, wahrend im Lateinischen alle Casus ausser dem 
Nomin. lebendig blieben, vgl.z. B. zatandi sum peritus, in natando 
exerceor, ad parcendum inimicis propensus est. Die Bedeutung 
der Notwendigkeit tritt bei dieser substantivischen Verwendung 
in keiner von beiden Sprachen hervor. 

Das litauische Particip auf -¢2za-s bezeichnet eine Handlung 
als eine notwendig, meistens einmalig zu vollziehende. In posi- 
tiven Satzen ist es selten, z. B. tai minétina = ‘hoc memorandum 
est’, szefidin t baznycze eitina =‘ hodie in ecclesiam eundum est’, 
auch attributiv z. B. ¢az labai minetinas ddikts=‘haec est res 
valde memoranda’, Gewdhnlich steht es in negativen Wendungen 
und hat hier die Bedeutung des Koénnens oder Dirfens, wie 
tai ne-trivétina—=‘hoc non tolerandum est’, fai viérylina 
=‘hoc vix credendum est’. Dass aber dem litauischen Gerun- 
divum die Bedeutung der Notwendigkeit oder, in negativen 
Satzen, der Moglichkeit ebenso wenig wesentlich inne wohnt als 
dem lateinischen, zeigt d/tina-s ‘seiend, bleibend, wesentlich’ (zu 
bi-té ‘esse’), vorzugsweise (oder allein?) im Adverbium 
vorkommend,’ wie @sz czién bitinaz isitaisysiu ‘ich werde mich 
da bleibend (zum Bleiben) einrichten’, datinaz gj ‘bleibend 
wohnen’, du¢inai kitoks ‘der ist wesentlich anders’. Dieses 


1Kurschat verzeichnet im Litauvisch-deutschen Wé6rterbuch sowol dztinas 
als auch éa¢tinai, behauptet aber in der Grammatik §1547 (S. 414), nur da¢inai 
komme vor. Auf letztere Behauptung ist kein Verlass, da Kurschat’s 
Angaben iiber Vorkommen oder Nichtvorkommen nur auf seinen preussisch- 
litauischen Dialekt zu beziehen sind. 
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Wort stellt sich also seinem Gebrauch nach zu dem mit ihm etymo- 
logisch identischen -dundu-s, zu secundu-s ‘der folgende, zweite’ 
und zu den Gerundiva in Verbindungen wie zz amicis eligendis 
= in eligendo amicos) cura adhiberi debet. Im Ganzen harmo- 
niert demnach der Gebrauch des lit. part. necessit. aufs Schdnste 
mit dem des lat. Gerundivs. 

Es ergibt sich aus diesen Ubereinstimmungen, dass es bereits in 
urindogermanischer Zeit ein Particip gab, das mit -tno- -tnno- 
gebildet war und dessen Neutrum substantiviert als Abstractum 
fungierte. Ob bei adjectivischem Gebrauch der Sinn der Not- 
wendigkeit schon damals entwickelt war, oder ob das Italische 
und das Litauische unabhangig von einander zu dieser Verwen- 
dung kamen, mag dahin gestellt bleiben. Die Erhebung des 
Neutrums zu einem abstracten Substantivum ist ein Process, der 
sich auch bei andern Adjectivsuffixen zeigt. Z. B. sehr haufig bei 
-io-: wie altind. vdc-ya-m ‘das Reden, Wort’ zu véc-ya-s 
‘dicendus’, £3atr-fya-m ‘ Herrschermacht, Herrschaftsbesitz’ zu 
k3atr-iya-s ‘ Herrschaft besitzend, Herrscher’, gr. ogdy-to-v ‘das 
Opfern, Opferthier’ zu opdy-to-s ‘schlachtend, opfernd ’, dedxrip-t0-v 
‘Ergotzung, Zaubermittel’ zu ‘bezaubernd’, lat. 
stud-iu-m, frag-iu-m gegeniber exim iu-s ‘eximendus, ausge- 
nommen, ausgezeichnet’, augur-iu-m zu augur-tu-s, ahd. gifuor-i 
n. ‘ Passlichkeit, Niitzlichkeit’ zu gz/wor-z ‘passlich, niitzlich’, 
altbulg. ostr-ije n. ‘Schiarfe’ (ostra ‘scharf’) gegeniiber 503-iji 
‘gdttlich’; ein urindogerm. Neutrum dieser Art ist altind. 
svdpn-ya-m \at. somn-iu-m ‘ Traum’ zu sudpna-s somnu-s ‘ Schlaf’. 
Vgl. weiter die Participia auf -/o-s, deren Neutrum haufig im In- 
dischen, seltener in den andern Sprachen in abstracter Bedeutung 
verwendet erscheint, z. B. altind. my-/a-m ‘Tod’ a-mrta-m ‘Un- 
sterblichkeit’ zu mr-td-s ‘ gestorben, todt’ a-myta-s ‘unsterblich’ 
und ahd. mord ags. mors neutr. ‘Mord’ (Grundform *my-to-m), 
urspriinglich einfach ‘Tod’. ° 


KARL BRUGMANN. 
LEIPZIG, 20. October, 1887. 
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V.—POETRY IN THE LIMBURGER CHRONIK. 
Il. 


The last group of songs preserved by Tilemann seems to have 
been the most important in the collector’s own eyes. It is not 
only more extensive numerically, but it is evident that he noted 
these songs with particular care and pleasure, in several cases not 
withholding his own criticism : ei gut lit, he says (37, 10), ein gut 
lit von wise unde von worten (37, 21). There are about fifteen 
shorter songs or fragments of such, mostly recorded in the first 
part of the Chronicle with the events from 1350 to 1380, which 
seems to indicate that Tilemann himself had witnessed their popu- 
larity during his younger days. He has, therefore, either noted 
them as they arose, or, in case he wrote the Chronicle during the 
latter part of his life, has in recording them given pleasant reminis- 
cences of his youth. Their prevailing theme is that inexhaustible 
theme of all popular poetry, love, with but two exceptions, which 
are didactic in character. The longing for the beloved one, the 
pain and sorrow of parting, and the promise of faithfulness resound 
here in such beautiful strains that we may well ask, “ How is this 
possible in an age which marks the decline of German poetry, 
and which is stirred by movements like that of the Flagellants?” 
In vain shall we look for a connection with the last representatives 
of Minnepoetry, whose general character we have already described. 
Neither will a comparison of the Meistersinger poetry, with its 
artificial metres and its didactic and allegoric contents, give us a 
satisfactory answer." There seems to be no doubt that we must 
look for another source for our songs than those which are histori- 
cally warranted in German poetry of that time. 

We should certainly commit an anachronism were we to treat 
our chronicler like a literary critic of the present century, equipped 
with all the methods of historiography. Considering, however, 
Tilemann’s attitude toward poetical phenomena, which we attempted 
to characterize in our first essay, it is perhaps justifiable to con- 
clude that he himself indicates the source of that kind of poetry 


1Cf. J. Grimm, Ueber den altdeutschen Meistergesang. 
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of which he has given us a number of specimens. Certain docu- 
ments, like the famous passage in Gottfried’s Tristan, give evidence 
of the fact that literary criticism had developed to great perfection 
in many mediaeval circles. And we can fortunately conceive of a 
man of fine literary taste in those times without questioning him 
as to his system of philosophical aesthetics. We may, therefore, 
at least ask whether it is not strange that Tilemann does not men- 
tion one of the popular songs until he has given us the remarkable 
account of Reinhard von Westerburg and has characterized the 
poetry of the Flagellants? It would rather be peculiar if such songs 
had not been sung until the year 1350. But it is quite natural, 
and entirely within our chronicler’s character and the limited, 
undeveloped means of prose expression, that he thus should have 
directed the attention of his readers to that kind of poetry which 
he himself esteemed so highly. 

However, even if we do not consider Tilemann’s Chronicle one of 
the first naive attempts at literary criticism or at a history of contem- 
porary German poetry, his book is of great importance for the 
history of the German “Volkslied,” which still remains to be 
written." The most important effort in this direction, Ludwig 
Uhland’s classical “Abhandlung ” (Schriften zur Geschichte und 
Sage, III), presents the subject from a comparative point of view, 
and is less concerned with a critical investigation of the historical 
growth of German popular poetry. Hence Uhland has confined 
himself almost exclusively to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
only occasionally referring to the older forms of the Volkslied in 
German literature. And in the appendix to his collection (Vol. 
II 973), where he speaks of his “‘ Quellen” and the linguistic treat- 
ment of his text, he simply enumerates and describes the former 
without making mention of our Chronicle and other important 
collections; whereas, Tilemann’s specimens being the first historical 
documents of popular poetry after the decline of the “ Minnesang,” 
it seems natural that his account should become the starting point 
of an investigation into the development of the “ Volkslied.” And 
while a comparison with the earlier forms of the “ Minnesang ” 
and the later “ Volkslied ” will serve the final aim of this paper, it 
may perhaps also contribute to a future critical history of German 
popular poetry. 


'F. H. Otto Weddigen’s Geschichte der deutschen Volkspoesie, a mere com- 
pilation without original research, can of course not pass for such, 
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-But before we proceed to such a comparison, a few remarks of 
a more general character may not be out of place. For although 
we believe ourselves to have proved that Tilemann himself cannot . 
be the author of the songs recorded by him, it might still be 
claimed that our songs originated under the influence of the Min- 
nesang. It is one of the principal arguments of Wilmanns that 
the want of documents of early popular love-poetry is to be 
explained “aus der Natur des menschlichen Herzens und allmah- 
licher Entwickelung des geistigen Lebens.” If through French 
influence it became gradually known and fashionable in Germany 
to give artistic expression to the deepest feeling of the human 
soul, is it not possible that the popular poetry of which our chronicle 
relates was at least indirectly due to the fact that the German 
people in general had learned from the Minnepoetry of the court 
circles and the “ Spielleute ” to sing their loves ? 

K. Burdach, in his essay (Zeitschr. f. d. Alt. XX VII 343 ff.) has, 
according to my opinion, proved conclusively that we owe this 
love poetry to the general character of Volkspoesie, which is that 
of a happy improvisation coming and passing away with the 
moment of its birth, if we do not possess specimens from the 
oldest times. He has shown further, by the example of the 
poetry of many nations, especially of savage tribes, that it is not 
at all against “die Natur des menschlichen Herzens” to express 
itself in lyrical strains, perhaps long before the rise of the epos; 
and the songs of our chronicle may probably add another argu- 
ment to the evidence against the fallacious notion of a presumed 
older age of epic poetry. The defenders of this idea support their 
opinion mainly by the fact that the exterior world lends itself much 
sooner and much more easily to an objective artistic treatment by 
the poet than the world of emotions, and wherever the latter 
begins to find artistic expression it is supposed to commence with 
a symbolization of the exterior world, as it is still to be found in 
the “ Natureingang ” of the Minnesang and the later Volkslied. I 
believe this is a prejudice to which even Uhland is somewhat sub- 
ject, although he says of the poetic form of certain parting songs: 
“Andre Abschiedslieder entschlagen sich ganzlich der Bilder und 
Naturanklange. Das wahre Weh, die innigste Empfindung ver- 
schmiahen allerdings oft jeden andern Ausdruck als den unmittel- 
barsten” (Schriften, III 446). But who would deny that “ wahres 
Weh und innigste Empfindung,” the special characteristic of all 
true Volkspoesie, should not have found its rhythmical expression 
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at least as early as the exterior world became an object of poetical 
imagination in epic poetry? It is a psychological fact that the 
soul, oppressed by violent passions and emotions, loses the free- 
dom necessary for an imaginative artistic treatment of its various 
conditions. But would we call the rhythmical liberation of the 
soul, the primitive sounds of deepest emotion that seize us with 
elementary force, less poetic than the more artistic forms which 
betray the free play of imagination with the feelings? The almost 
entire absence of imaginative forms of expressions, of metaphors, 
Natureingang, etc., in the songs of our chronicle, which is not due to 
an element of bare reflection, seems to mea proof of their originality 
and age as well as of the age of the popular love song in general. 
Even the epic element, pointing to the peculiar circumstances or 
situation from which the single poem arose, is here wanting. Only. 
in one case Tilemann mentions that the song was composed in 
praise of a beautiful woman in Strassburg, but, as if perfectly con- 
scious of the individual and general character of popular poetry, 
he immediately and carefully adds that it was true of a// good 
women (unde triffet auch alle gude wibe an, 37, 12). 

This simplicity in the expression of feeling, the absence of 
stylistic qualities peculiar to artistic poetry, may also be observed 
in most of the few specimens of German popular poetry before 
the rise of the Minnesong, with which we shall have to compare 
our songs. To these we count also the German strophes in the 
Carmina Burana, a collection of Latin ‘ Vagantenpoesie” made in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of both contemporary and 
of earlier material. Here we only consider those which very 
probably belong to the twelfth century, and which E. Martin, in 
his essay on the Carmina Burana (Zeitschr. f. d. Altert. 20, 46 ff.), 
declared imitations of the Latin poems to which they are appended. 
Since K. Burdach (Reinmar und Walther, 155 ff.) has refuted 
Martin’s opinion as far as it is based upon metrical considerations, 
a further discussion of this question is not necessary. Martin, 
however, in order to support the theory, already advanced by 
Schmeller, that the German Minnesong had developed from the 
Latin “ Vagantenpoesie,” says: “in keiner dieser strophen—so 
getraue ich mich zu behaupten—ist ein wiirklich individueller 
gedanke oder eine hindeutung auf bestimmte verhiltnisse zu 
finden.” According to my opinion of the character of the oldest 
popular love poetry, this seeming defect is rather a strong proof for 
their age and originality, which is still further strengthened by their 
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metrical qualities, of which we shall treat later. The same artless 
expression of the deep feeling of love may be found in the fol- 
lowing strophe, Car. Bur. 99a: 

Solde ih noh den tach geleben, 

dag ih wunschen solde 

nah der diu mir froude geben 

mach, ob si noh wolde. 

Min herce muz nah ir streben ; 

mdhtih si han holde, 

so wolde ih in wunne sweben, 

swere ih nimmer dolde. 


To this I could easily add more specimens of the same character, 
though varying in their themes, since the joy at the appearance of 
spring and in its gay dances certainly found also a very early 
expression in simple improvised strophes. 

There is, however, one song among the poems of our chronicle. 
which presupposes a definite situation, and which for this reason, 
probably, has been inserted in many collections of popular poetry, 
the “ Nonnenlied,” 48, 5: 


Got gebe ime ein vurdreben jar, 
der mich machte zu einer nunnen 
und mir den swarzen mantel gap, 
den wiszen rock darunden. 
Sal ich gewerden eine nunn 
sunder minen willen, 
. so wel ich eime knaben jung 
‘sinen komer stillen. 
Und stillet he mir den minen nit, 
daran mach he vurlisen. 


The contents of this song immediately remind us of the cele- 
brated Capitulare of Charlemagne, of 789,’ forbidding the nuns 
winileodes scribere vel mittere, and seem to prove that winileod 
may, in this connection, very well mean love-song, though its 
original meaning, according to Miillenhoff (Z. f. d. A. 9, 128 ff.; 
MSD. 362 ff.), was probably ‘‘Gesellenlied.” That these “ winileod ” 
were certainly not of a vevy sacred nature can be seen from the 
additional clause: et de pallore earum propter sanguinis minua- 
tionem. Our song may, therefore, very well be considered a 
specimen of the poetry of nuns, even should it destroy the modern 
idea of a mediaeval nun, the creation of sickly romanticists. 


1 Cf. Wackernagel, Litgesch. I 48 Anm.; Uhland, Schriften, III 457. 
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Sappho’s classic @yw 8¢ péva xareido was, however, frequently para- 
phrased in the nunneries of various centuries.' 


1 Since the collections containing this popular poetry are not accessible to 
every reader in our country I shall quote some of the songs. 

From the sixteenth century we have the following (Béhme, Altdeutsches 
Liederbuch, N. 242): 


1: Ach gott wem sol ichs klagen 
das herzeleiden mein! 
Mein Herz will mir verzagen, 
gefangen muss ich sein ; 
Ins kloster bin ich gezogen 
in meinen jungen jarn 
darin ich muste leben 
kein freud noch luste haben : 
das klag ich allzeit gott! 

2. Ach run zu diser stunde 
hért was ich sagen tu: 
Verflucht seind all mein freunde 
die mirs haben bracht darzu ! 
Dass ich mich sol erweren 
des nicht zu erweren ist, 
mein gut tun sie verzeren, 
mein sel héchlich beschweren : 
das klag ich von himel Christ, etc. 


While the former poem reflects the influence of the Reformation to a certain 
degree, the following song, from the same century, is entirely composed in the 
spirit of “ Got gebe im,” etc.; cf. Bohme, 243: 


1. Ich sollt ein nénnlein werden, 
ich hat kein lust darzu ; 
Ich ess nicht gerne gerste, 
wach auch nicht gerne fru. 
Gott geb dem klaffer ungliick vil, 
der mich armes magdelein 
ins kloster bringen wil ! 

2. Im kloster, im kloster, 
da mag ich nicht gesein ; 
Da schneidt man mir mein harlein ab, 
bringt mir gross schwere pein. 
Gott geb dem klaffer ungliick vil, 
der mich armes magdelein 
ins kloster bringen wil! 

3. Und wann es komt um mitternacht, 
schlégt man die glocken an, 

So hab ich armes magdelein 

noch nie kein schlaf getan, 
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The imperfect rhymes jar : gap of our song, which are a sign of 
its age, have induced me to change the first verse of the second 
strophe in order to establish the rhymes nunn: jung. All the 
MSS read here: sal ich ein nunn gewerden ; but it is evident that 
my proposed reading at least approximates the original text. The 
rhymes nunnen: drunden, willen: stillen, apparently feminine, are 
surely to be considered masculine, since none of the last syllables 
of these words are accented. The expression, Got gebe ime ein 
vurdreben jar, was evidently proverbial and popular; M. F. 9, 18: 
got der gebe in leit/' Walther von der Vogelweide, 119, 17: Got 
gebe ir eimer guten tac. 

Proceeding to the remaining songs of our chronicle, we find as 
one of their characteristic features, which they have in common 
with all true popular poetry, that they are addressed to girls, and 
not to married women as most poems of the Minnesingers are. 
This natural, healthy and ethical condition, gradually disclosed 
again in the course of his development by the classical represen- 
tative of Minnepoetry, Walther von der Vogelweide, seems to be 
a matter of course in our poems. And we are surprised at the 


Gott geb dem klaffer ungliick vil, 
der mich armes magdelein 
ins kloster bringen wil! 

4. Und wann ich vor die abtissin kom, 
so sicht sie mich sauer an; 
Vil lieber wolt ich freien 
ein hiibschen jungen man, 
Und der mein steter bule mag sein, 
so war ich armes magdelein 
des fastens und betens frei. 

5. Ade, ade, feins klosterlein, 
ade, gehab dich wol! 
Ich weiss ein herzallerliebsten mein, 
der mich erfreuen sol ; 
Auf in setz ich mein zuversicht, 
ein nénnlein werd ich nimmer nicht, 
ade, feins klésterlein ! 


This song was selected as a specimen of the present time ; cf. Erk, Lieder- 
hort, No. 148: 

1. O Klosterleben, du Einsamkeit, 
du stilles und ruhiges Leben! 
dir hab ich mich ganzlich ergeben, 
zu fihren ein geistliches Leben: 
O Himmel, was hab ich gethan! 
die Liebe war Schuld daran, 
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sublime simplicity of womanhood which appears in the background, 
as it were, of these songs. There is no description of the physical 
beauty of woman, in which the Minnesingers abound ; only once 
the “ zarte rote mondelin” is modestly mentioned. All the quali- 
ties attributed to her are of a higher ethical character, as rez, gut, 
minneclich, zart, ziichtig, thus showing the same purity and ten- 
derness of feeling which appears in the earliest German poems 
addressed to the Virgin Mary. She is the “ /iveste frauwe min,” 
the source of pure “/veude.” There are two strophes which show 
this very evidently. 65, 2: 

Gepuret reine und suberlich 

weisz ich ein wip gar minneclich, 


di ist mit zochten wol bewart ; 
ich wolde daz si ez woste, di reine zart. 


37, 13: 


Eins reinen guden wibes angesichte 
und frauweliche zucht darbi 

di sint werlich gut zu sehen. 

Zu guden wiben han ich plichte, 
wan si sin alles wandels fri. 


It is true there are, especially in the earliest Minnesingers, 
similar expressions of tender feeling, but their poetry was limited - 


2. Des Morgens wenn ich zur Kirche geh, 
muss singen und beten alleine ; 
und wenn ich das Gloria patri sing, 
so liegt mir mein Schatzlein wol immer im Sinn ; 
O Himmel, was hab ich gethan! 
die Liebe war Schuld daran. 
3. Dort kommt mein Vater und Mutter her, 
sie beten fiir sich alleine ; 
sie haben gar schéne Kleider an, 
ich aber muss in der Kutten stahn : 
O Himmel, was hab ich gethan! 
die Liebe war Schuld daran. 
4. Des Mittags wenn ich zum Essen geh, 
find ich es mein Tischchen alleine ; 
dann ess ich mein Brot und trinke mein Wein: 
ach, kénnt ich bei meinem schén Schatzchen sein! 
O Himmel, was hab ich gethan! 
die Liebe war Schuld daran. 
5. Des Abends wenn ich nun schlafen geh, 
find ich es mein Bettchen alleine ; 
dann lieg ich und kann nicht erwarmen : 
ach, hatt ich mein Schatzchen in Armen! 
O Himmel, was hab ich gethan! 
die Liebe war Schuld daran, 
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to the exclusive circles of the nobility. We cannot prove that 
their ideas penetrated among the common people, and it is, there- 
fore, almost entirely out of the question that they should have 
influenced popular poetry. It seems, on the other hand, much 
more probable that they themselves drew from the same source 
which flows so refreshingly in the songs of our chronicle. For the 
first time the ethical spirit of the people, destined to become such 
a powerful element in the literary regeneration of the eighteenth 
century, manifests itself independently in these deeply felt songs, 
and we can follow in the later development of the Volkslied the 
growth of the human ideal disclosed therein. One of the most 
important documents for the study of its history can be found in 
the Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlerin (ed. C. Haltaus, 1840), a col- 
lection of various kinds of poetry made by a nun of Augsburg 
in the fifteenth century. Among the 134 lyrical pieces of the first 
part, which consist of a number of Tagelieder, Meisterlieder, and 
poems of known poets of that period, we discover several songs of 
an entirely popular character. Their language and tone resemble 
so much that of the songs of Tilemann’s Chronicle that his asser- 
tion of the popularity of his songs cannot possibly be doubted. 
The monostrophic improvisation of the Limburger songs has 
developed already into the poem of several strophes in the Lieder- 
buch of the fifteenth century, and the purity and depth of their 
feeling mark a striking contrast to the lascivious tone of the Tage- 
lieder which immediately precede them. They also are addressed 
to girls, who are called schén, frumm, wandelsfrey (No. 31, 1), 
die rain, die siuberlich (pretty) (38, 8), zart lieb (48, 2), etc. 
They are der hochste schatz und gréste frad (65, 1), their heart 
is genaden vol, etc. It is unnecessary to add that woman is 
described with the same colors in the classical popular songs of 
the sixteenth century. 

This pure and high conception of womanhood could certainly 
not be without influence upon the relation of man to woman, and 
it is here that the ethical spirit of true popular poetry reveals itself 
ina sublime manner. The final aim for which all the “service” 
of the Minnesinger was intended is never mentioned in these songs. 
Instead of the desire for possession, or of sensual enjoyment, it is the 
idea of eternal fidelity which rules the feelings of all these songs, and 
it is perhaps significant that the theme of infidelity is scarcely 
treated in the earliest folksongs. In the following songs this plea 
for fidelity appears as simply and tenderly expressed as anywhere 
in the realms of poetry. 37, 23: 
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Ach reinez wip von guder art, 
gedenke an alle stedicheit, 
daz man auch ni von dir gesait, 
daz reinen wiben obel steit. 
Daran saltu gedenken 
und salt nit von mir wenken, 
di wile daz ich daz leben han. 
Noch ist mir einer klage not 
von der livesten frauwen min, 
daz ir zartez mondelin rot 
wel mir ungenedig sin. 
Si wil mich zu grunt vurderben, 
untrost wel si an mich erben, 
dazu enweisz ich keinen rat. 


53) 17: 


Ich wel in hoffen leben vort, 
ob mir it heiles moge geschehen 
von der livesten frauwen min. 
Spreche si zu mir ein fruntlich wort, 
so solde truren von mir flihen. 
Ich wel in hoffen leben vort, 
Respons. ob mir it heiles moge geschehen 
von der livesten frauwen min. 
Ir gunste i mit heile bekorte. 
Ach Got, daz ich si solde sehen. 
Ich wel in hoffen leben vort 
Respons. ob mir it heiles moge geschehen 
von der livesten frauwen min. 


65, 20: 


Wie mochte mir umber basz gesin 


in ruwen? 
Ez grunet mir in dem herzen min 


als uf der auwen. 
Daran gedenke 
Min lip, und nit enwenke. 


Of all the songs recorded by Tilemann, 37, 23 will probably 
remind us most of the style of the Minnesongs, especially since it 
is mentioned as early as 1350. A closer examination of its 
language, however, will show its relation to earlier and later folk- 
songs: von guder art ; cf. Goedeke, Liederbuch aus dem 16 Jahr- 
hundert, No. 14, 1: von edler art; 72,16: vonedler art. stedicheit 
is the technical term for fidelity in the Minnesongs as well as in the 
earlier folksongs; cf. MF. 16, 1; Walther v. d. Vogelw. 43, 29: 
wir man wir wellen daz diu staetekeit in guoten wiben gar ein 
kréne si; Liederbuch der Hiatzlerin, 36,17; 72,41; 117,10. In 
one of the fragments of our chronicle which probably notes only 
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the beginnings of three strophes, the word ¢ruwe is used ; cf. 56, 
18, ich wil dir i mit ganzen truwen leben. The mondelin rot 
occurs in one of the oldest strophes of the Car. Bur..as roser- 
varwer mund (136a). wenken is very often used in the Liederb. 
d.H. di wile daz ich daz leben han; cf. M.-F. 9, 25: die wile 
unz ich daz leben han. 

53, 17 is of great interest in regard to strophic construction, 27 
hoffen leben; cf. L. d. Hatzl. 102, 31, 2x hoffen ich deb; and our 
chronicle 49, 11, hoffen heldet mir das leben. 

65, 20 must certainly be called the gem of Tilemann’s collec- 
tion. “ Wi mochte mir umber basz gesin” is a proverbial expres- 
sion; cf. Parcival, 222, 30, wie mdhte der imer baz gesin. L.d. 
H. Spriiche, No. 49, /ch bin ir sy mein, wie modcht uns baiden 
bas gesein. Ez grunet mir in dem herzen min occurs in the 
mystics; cf. Pfeifer, Deutsche Mystiker, I 4, dar leben unses 
herren dar grunete und wuchs in der Ifite herze; cf. MSH. 112b, 
so grunet min herze, als iuwer klé. 

The idea of fidelity expresses itself most beautifully also in 
the two little parting songs of Tilemann's collection. The pain of 
parting was very effectively introduced into the Tagelieder by the 
Minnesingers in order to form a strong contrast to the feeling of 
happiest enjoyment to which the lovers had previously given them- 
selves up (cf. Walter De Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied, 37 ff.) 
The situation as well as the tone of expressing the sorrow of 
parting is entirely different in our songs, and perfectly in accord- 
ance with their ethical character. 45,5: 


Ach Got, daz ich si miden musz, 
di ich zu den freuden hatte irkoren, 
daz dut mir werlich alzu we. 
Mochte mir noch werden ein fruntlich grusz, 
des ich so lange han enboren. 
51, 22: 
Miden scheiden, 
daz dut werlich we 
uzer maszen we. 
Und eaist daz nit unmoeglichen, 
von einer di ich gerne anse. 


My reasons for arranging the last song in this manner will be 
given later. I believe it is a whole strophe and does not contain 
the beginnings of several strophes, as Lorenz and Wyss seem to 
think. Several expressions in both songs recur almost verbally in 
numerous parting songs not only of the sixteenth century, but also 
in the Minnesingers and in popular poetry of the present time (cf. 
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Wilmanns, Leben Walthers, 399). The intimate relation of these 
songs of the Limburger Chronik to those of the Liederbuch der 
Hatzlerin appears most manifestly in the following poems quoted 


from the latter. 50: 
Gesegen dich got, liebs frawlin zart ! 
Ich schaid von dir vnd lasz dich hie, 
Vergisz mein nit, et leyt mir hart, 
Wann ich dir was mit triuen ye 
Vnd will dir wencken nymmermer. 


Gesegen dich got, mein hertz ist dein, 
Du bist mein trost, mein vsserwelt ! 
Die weil ich leb, so will ich sein 
Mit stattigkeit zu dir geselt! 

So volgt nur frad, wa ich hin cher. 


Seid hoffen ist fiir trauren git, 
So hoff ich wager werd mein sach. 
Ye lieber chind, ye scherpffer rat, 
Halt vest, als mir dem gnad versprach, 
So hab ich frad on wider ker. 


Gesegen dich got, ist nit mein fig, 
Es pringt mir leid vnd senende clag. 
Meiner tusend triigen laids genuog 
An dem, das ich allaine trag ; 

Doch nert mich hoffen wider her. 


77: 


Ach schaiden, du vil senende not, 
Das mir dein gwalt ye gepott, 
Du machst mich plaich, rott, 
Bis in den tot, . 

Das mir nit wiirser mag gesein. 


Das hertz ist allzeit traurens vol, 
Wann sich lieb von lieb schaiden sol; 
Es tit nit wol! 
Darumb ich dol 
Gar senlich in dem hertzen mein. 


Mit manigem seitiftzen ynneclich 
Stand zwar mein gedenck hinder sich, 
Wie wol ich 

Gen nyemantz sprich, 

Dest geringer ist das hertz nicht. 


Meiden hat mich ser verwundt 
Gar tieff in meines hertzen grunt; 

Das macht ir lieb, von der mir kunt 
Ist worden gantze stattikait. 
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Nun hilff geliick zu statter triw, 
Wann meiden pringt gross affterrew, 
Gen ainer da mein lieb ist new 
Tag vnd nacht on vnderschaid. 


Sy liebt mir ye fiir all dis welt, 
Ich hoff, ich vind des widergelt, 
Das vnser lieb bleib vnvermelt ; 
In praun vnd grin ist sy geclaidt. 


A decisive proof for the age of our songs, and consequently 
also indirectly for the age of German Volkspoesie in general, may, 
according to my opinion, be gathered from their metrical construc- 
tion. And we shall find that in the structure of the verses as well 
as of the strophes they follow old Germanic metrical laws. 

For centuries German prosody was suffering under the ascendancy 
of rules abstracted from the ancients, and even classic poets of the 
last century were mainly guided by their metrical instinct and feeling. 
The liberation of those ancient fetters we owe to the excellent re- 
searches of R. Westphal, who for the first time showed conclusively 
that the principle of accent and rhythm, and not that of quantity, 
is the fundamental metrical law of German poetry (Theorie der 
Neuhochdeutschen Metrik, 2 Aufl., 1877). In his essay, Zur ver- 
gleichenden Metrik der indogermanischen Volker (Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schr. IX 437), he had made the revolutionizing discovery of the 
common basis of all Indogermanic prosody consisting of 2 X 8 
syllables divided by a caesura after the eighth syllable. In the 
second edition of Die Metrik der Griechen von A. Rossbach und 
R. Westphal, 1868, he attempted to show that the same principle 
of metrical construction was to be found in the anushtubh of the 
Veda and the ¢loka of classical Sanskrit, as well as in the versus 
saturnius and the old German “ Langzeile.” His opinion was 
supported in regard to the prosody of the Avesta by K. Geldner, 
in his treatise, Ueber die Metrik der jiingeren Avesta, Tiibingen, 
1877. Starting from the results obtained by these two scholars, 
Professcr F. Allen (Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXIV 556 ff.) found that 
the metrical unity of the Indogermanic verse was the tetrapodic 
hemistich, out of which the Indian and old Germanic versus 
longus and also the Greek hexameter had gradually developed. 
Independently of Allen, H. Usener, in his excellent book, Alt- 
griechischer Versbau, ein Versuch vergleichender Metrik, Bonn, 
1887, which also abounds in valuable suggestions for German 
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metrics, has reached the same results.’ In order to support his 
theory of the development of the hexameter from the tetrapodic 
Indogermanic “ Urvers,” Usener justly points to the fact: von 
hause aus gibt es nur éinen deutschen vers von vier hebungen. 
Er wird nicht gemessen nach silbenzahl, nicht nach quantitat, 
sondern nach jenen vier hebungen, die vom sprachlichen hochton 
getragen sind. Das ist die form aller unserer erzahlenden poesie 
gewesen, so weit wir sie zuriick verfolgen konnen und ebenso der 
volksmassigen lyrik bis auf den heutigen tag. In the course of 
his discussion he calls attention to the principal peculiarities of the 
prosody of German popular poetry which are mostly due to the 
influence of rhythm, as already observed by E. Stolte in his Metrische 
Studien iiber das deutsche Volkslied, 1883, and recently treated 
by E. Sievers in his essay, Die Entstehung des deutschen Reim- 
verses (Paul & Braune’s Beitrage, XIII 121 ff.)’ 

While we find in the development of the artistic Minnepoetry a 
gradual observance of the regular change of arsis (Hebung) and 
thesis (Senkung), the entire omission as well as the accumulation 
of a number of theses between two arses will be frequently noticed 
in popular poetry. It is wrong to see in the omission of the thesis 
the effect of a conscious artistic reflection on the part of the poet, 
as it has been done by Bartsch,* who discovered it in the’ Nibe- 
lungenlied, and by R. Becker,’ who believes to be able to prove 
it in the earliest Austrian Minnesongs. ‘ The absence of the thesis 
is to be explained not only “ aus der freude an kraftvoller betonung ” 
(Usener), but also by the dipodic structure of the German verse, 
and the consequent distinction of a “ haupt- und nebenton.” 

A mere glance at the songs of our chronicle will convince us 
that we have here before us the old Germanic verse of four accents 
with a frequent syncope of the thesis. I have noticed the following 
cases : 37, 31 von der livestén fratiwen min; 37, 32 daz ir zartez 
mondelin rét; 37, 33 wel mir ungenédig sin; 48, 10 sunder minén 
willen; 48,12 sinen komér stillen; 53, 19 von der livestén fraiwen 
min; 65, 21 in riwén; 65, 23 als uf der aiwén. A similar 
syncope of the thesis may be observed in the following German 
strophes of the Carm. Bur.: 99a, 5; 100a, 5; 127a, 4; 1294; 


1Cf. R. Westphal, Gétt. gel. Anz., No. 20, 1887." 

* Unfortunately, I did not receive Professor Wilmanns’ exceedingly profound 
treatise, Der altdeutsche Reimvers, until this essay was printed. 
3 Cf. Bartsch, Untersuch. iiber das Nibelungenlied, 142 ff. 
*R. Becker, Der altheimische Minnesang, 50 ff. 
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1414, 3; for it is absurd, according to my opinion, if Martin adopts 
in these cases “sprachlich unrichtige Betonung ” in order to save 
his theory (cf. Burdach, Reinmar und Walther, 156). By the aid 
of these observations concerning accentuation, I believe to be able 
to reconstruct one of our songs hitherto considered as a fragment, 
and as a proof for the fact that Tilemann noted the melody rather 
than the text of the songs as he did in the case of the Flagellant 
poetry (cf. Lorenz, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen* I 144). I 
propose to read 51, 22 in the following manner: 


Midén, scheidén 

daz dut wérlich wé 

uiszer maszen wé, 

und enist daz nit unmoéglichén, 
von einer, di ich gérn ansé, 


A similar difference between the songs of our chronicle and the 
artistic Minnepoetry is to be found in regard to the use of the anakru- 
sis. The strict rules of prosody of the Minnepoetry allow only 
monosyllabic anakrusis, and there are only a few exceptions to this 
rule even in the beginnings of the artistic poetry (cf. Haupt, M. F. 
292). The popular poetry, however, has always treated this rule 
with disrespect. While the exceptions in M. F. show only dissyl- 
labic anakrusis, most of the cases occurring in Spervogel and other 
poems of a popular nature, an anakrusis of two, three and more 
syllables is not unusual in our songs: 37, 31 von der livestén; 37, 
32 daz ir zdrtez; 65, 23 als uf der aiwén; 37, 13 eins reinen 
giden. The same treatment of the anakrusis prevails in Car. Bur. 
112; 106a, 7; 108a, 4. 

A further proof for the popularity and age of the songs of our 
chronicle can be obtained from an observation of the nature of the 
rhymes. Although the distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine rhymes appears quite plainly in our songs, the masculine 
rhyme is preferred in most cases, a peculiarity also of the Car. Bur. : 
106a, 107a, 115a, 129a, 133a,134a. Imperfect rhyme, quite rarely 
occurring in artistic poetry after 1190, may be observed in the fol- 
lowing cases: 37, 4 /aszen (lan) enkan ; 37, 23 art: sait; 48, 6 
nunnen : darunden (darunnen?); 48, 9 nunn: jung; 53, 18 ge- 
schehen : flihen. The fact that even the unaccented e can bear the 
rhyme, as e. g. in 65, 21, is entirely in harmony with the rhyth- 
mical laws of German popular poetry, which frequently allow a 
strong accent on weak syllables. 
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Still more important proof for the age of our songs may be 
obtained by observations from the structure of the strophes. It 
is certainly true that Tilemann’s attention was principally directed 
to the “ wise,” i. e. the musical melody of the songs he recorded. 
The following remark will, however, show that the words and their 
strophic structure did not escape his notice. He says in the year 
1360: “Item in disem selben jare vurwandelten sich dictamina 
unde gedichte in Duschen lidern. Want man bit her lider lange 
gesongen hat mit funf oder ses gesetzen, da machent di meister nu 
lider die heissent widersenge, mit dren gesetzen. Auch hat ez sich 
also vurwandelt mit den pifen unde pifenspel unde hat ufgestegen 
in der museken, unde ni also gut waren bit her, als nu in ist 
anegangen. Dan wer vur funf oder ses jaren ein gut pifer was 
geheissen in dam ganzen lande, der endauc itzunt nit eine flige.” 
Is it not strange that Tilemann, who noticed this change so care- 
fully, should not have preserved us at least one of those songs of 
five or six strophes which in that year became unfashionable ? 
With but three exceptions the recorded songs consist of one 
strophe only, and a comparison of one of those exceptions (53, 17), 
called by him a “lit unde widergesenge,” with the Meisterlieder 
accessible to me’ disclosed no relation whatever. The simple 
answer to our question will therefore be that it is the old mono- 
strophic form of the popular German song which we have here 
before us, a form which is given by the improvisatory nature of 
this kind of poetry.” The same form is found in the Car. Bur. 
and the oldest specimens of the Minnesong, so that it is quite safe 
to say that all the old German love poetry of which we have no 
documents consisted of monostrophic poems. The entire absence 
of songs of five and six strophes can be taken as another proof 
that Tilemann consciously distinguished between Meisterlieder and 
that poetry which he recorded. 

It is a well known fact that the old Germanic “ Urvers ” of four 
accents, twice or four times repeated, constituted the old Germanic 
“Urstrophe” as it appears e. g. in Otfrid. Among the songs of 
our chronicle we meet this strophe twice, 65, 2, and in the “ Non- 
nenlied,” 48,5. There are, however, several songs composed in 
a strophe which differs very much from this old and simple form. 
Comparing it with other known strophes we might be inclined to 


1K. Bartsch, Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift ; Goedeke-Tittmann, 
Liederbuch. 
* Cf. Scherer, Deutsche Studien, I 333 ; Burdach, ibid. 165. 
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declare it a variety of the old popular Moroltstrophe, but a more 
careful inspection will show this to be impossible. According to 
Scherer’s investigations, based upon the theories of Miillenhoff 
(Zeitschrift fiir d. Altertum, XVII 569 ff, and Deutsche Studien, I 
283 ff.), the Moroltstrophe developed from the old custom of length- 
ening the last of the four verses constituting the old German 
strophe. The first half of this “ Langvers,” separated from the 
latter part by a caesura, was inserted as a new verse in the strophe, 
and, since it does not rhyme with any of the other verses, is called 
“Waise.” As a further peculiarity of strophes containing a 
“Waise,” Scherer pointed out that a monosyllabic (stumpfe) 
Waise will always appear between feminine rhymes and a dis- 
syllabic (klingende) Waise between masculine rhymes. Since a 
Waise may be placed before any one of the four verses of the origi- 
nal strophe, we get strophes of five, six, seven and eight verses. In 
_ my opinion Miillenhoff-Scherer’s theory of the development of the 
“ Waise ” is somewhat mechanical, and, for various reasons, princi- 
pally musical ones, I believe that the Waise is a separate verse 
introduced into the strophe of four verses after an old German 
custom.’ Yet, whether we accept Scherer’s theory or not, we will 
not be able to explain the strophe of the Limburger songs by the 
Moroltstrophe. The usual form of the latter is: 


4—masc. a 
4—masc. a 


4—masc. b 
4v fem. c (Waise) 
4—masc. b 


of which there are several varieties, all agreeing, however, in having 
the Waise immediately before the last verse. The form of the 
strophe of three songs in our chronicle, on the contrary, is : 


4v fem. a Or, 4—masc, a 
4—masc. b 4v fem. b 
fem. c (Waise) 4— masc. c (Waise) 
4v fem. a 4—Masc, a 
4—masc. b 4v fem. b. 


It can easily be seen that this strophe has none of the peculiari- 
ties of the Moroltstrophe: the position of the Waise before the 
last verse and the distinction of masculine rhyme and dissyllabic 


1Cf. R. Becker, ibid. 42 ; but also R. M. Meyer, Grundlagen des Mittelhoch- 
deutschen Strophenbaus. 
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Waise. We find, however, in all the songs composed after this 
form a strong pause after the third verse, the close of the first sen- 
tence even typographically indicated by a period. Among all the 
strophes of the old popular poetry I found a similar form only in 
the very old strophe of the Car. Bur. : 


nah mine gesellen ist mir we. 
Gruonet der walt allenthalben: 
wa ist min geselle ‘alselange ’? 
Der ist geriten hinnen, 
owi, wer sol mich minnen? 


Richard M. Meyer, in his exceedingly interesting and suggestive 
treatise quoted above (Grundlagen des Mhd. Strophenbaus, 79), 
has pointed to the fact that in two old songs preserved under the 
name of Dietmar von Eist, 37, 4; 37, 18, a similar pause may be 
noticed. He further compares M. F. 3, 7; 3, 12, and several of 
Neidhard’s popular songs, and finds in the form a, a, b|, a 
reminiscence of the Ljépahattr of the Edda, as he sees in the old 
Otfridstrophe a reminiscence of the Kvipuhattr. I believe that 
the first three verses of our songs in question have preserved the 
same reminiscence of the Ljopahattr. And although the position 
of the rhymes in our songs is more artistic than that in the Otfrid- 
strophe (a, a, b, b), I think that their more artistic arrangement is 
a device to bridge over the pause after the third verse. Should 
the Moroltstrophe, as Meyer supposes, also have arisen from the 
Ljépahdattr, then the form of our strophe would still be a highly 
interesting and peculiar document for the transition of alliterative 
into rhymed poetry. 

An excellent illustration of this process may probably be found 
in the strophic structure of 53, 17. The repetition of the first 
three verses in the responsorium will at least show that the form 
a, a, b was still felt as a strophic whole, while the alliterations: hoffen, 
heiles, frauwen, fruntlich, flihen, etc., are additional reminiscences 
of its antiquity. In the later development of German popular 
lyrics this form is dropped almost entirely ; only once have I found 
it, in the Ambraser Liederbuch, No. 81. The question, however, 
has frequently occurred to me whether the tripartite form of the 
various strophic structures of the Minnesingers has not developed 
more organically from the Limburger strophe than from the 
Moroltstrophe. 

Summing up the results of these investigations, I believe we are 
justified in drawing the following conclusions: 
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The singular position of the Limburger Chronik in the literature 
of the fourteenth century, and its great value for the history of 
German literature in general, are principally due to its author’s 
interest for the poetical phenomena of his time. While he faith- 
fully recorded important facts concerning the Minnesong and 
religious poetry, his greatest merit consists in the preservation of 
contemporary specimens of popular songs which cannot be classed 
with any of the existing forms of artistic poetry. We must there- 
fore consider them as documents of a popular poetry which devel- 
oped by the side of the poetry historically known to us. A careful 
comparison of its contents and form with that of earlier and later 
popular poetry makes it highly probable that German folksongs 
have existed since the oldest times, although we do not possess 
documents for all the various periods of its history. The language 
and the metrical structure of the Limburger songs furnish especially 
strong proofs of the antiquity of popular German love-poetry. 
The songs of the Limburger Chronik are therefore very important 
documents for throwing light upon the character and development 
of the earlier as well as of the later German Volkslied.' 

JuLius GOEBEL. 


'It is gratifying to me to find that Edward Schréder, the able editor of 
Scherer’s Literaturgeschichte, in an essay on Die erste Kiirenbergerstrophe 
(Zeitschr. f. d. Alt. XXXII, 1 Heft, 137 ff.) has reached the same results 
regarding the importance of the Limburger songs for the study of the 
older German lyrics. The strophe which Schréder compares with the first 
Kiirenbergersong in order to reconstruct the text of the latter was excluded 
from my discussion on account of its didactic nature. Its metrical form is, 
however, a variety of the same which we find in 37, 13; 45, 5; 53,17, and 
which I have attempted to explain, p. 464 ff. 
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NOTES. 
On POETICAL WoRDS IN CYPRIAN PROSE. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the dialect of Cyprus from its 
conservation in prose inscriptions of words that have heretofore 
been recognized by scholars as either exclusively or at least chiefly 
confined to poetry. Perhaps no dialect of the compass of Cyprian, 
as at present known, presents so many instances of the retention 
in prose of words confined to earlier epic poetry. This must not 
be tortured into conclusive evidence as to the place of origin of 
any portion of the Homeric text; it indicates rather the vigorous 
preferential uses of the Hellenic dialects. The following list which 
I present may serve to recall the beautiful words of Grimm: Es 
gibt alte durch die historische critik in acht und bann gethane 
meldungen, deren untilgbarer grund sich immer wieder luft 
macht, wie man sagt dasz versunkne schatze nachbliihen und von 
zeit zu zeit im schosz der erde aufwarts riicken, damit sie endlich 
noch gehoben werden. 


I. Sudstantives : 

in the sense of shave: rH Atds Foivw Coll. 
Dialekt Sammlung, 73; cf. = 327, « 40, » 138, m 101, r 84; Pind. 
Pyth. IX 61; Simonides, Empedocles. Elsewhere dispensation of 
God, etc. Not used in prose literature. 

ddova* Kimpior, vineyard, = 561, Hesiod, O. ef D., 5y7 ; Theocr. 
VII 34. drown, garden, E 90, 77, etc.; cf. Fo, Coll. 60, 9, 18, 21; 
not ddaFé as is read by Ahrens and Cauer’, 472. Deecke com- 
pares this @&Foy directly with the Hesychian ddova, which he cor- 
rects to Gdova * «ijrot (ov for v as in ypoved¢w in the Cyprian chronicle 
of Machaeras). But, so far as I know, there is no well attested 
example of ov for v in old Cyprian, despite the probability that v 
was pronounced as IE z, not #. On ov for o see Rothe, p. 77. dra7 
elsewhere generally means threshing-floor. Not used in prose 
literature. 

“Avaos iN dpa ’Avio, 97; Cf. *dvaFos. Draco, 13, 6, assumes 
dvaos between dvavos and dvews. The proper name “Avaos occurs 
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nowhere outside of Cyprus. Hall’s other reading ’Apa 4 Ndq is 
rejected by Deecke, Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift, 1886, p. 1292. 
dvews occurs in Homer alone. dpd is here like edyody; cf. dpa Ad, 
Deecke, /./, p. 1292. In the sense of prayer it is poetical, except in 
Hdt. VI 63. 
ebyodd, VOW, iN xaréorace edywdG, 27, and in dq’ Fo ras ebywdas 
énéruxe, 59. The word is poetical, though Lucian (Syr. Dea, 28, 
29) seems to consider it above reproach. Lucian doubtless pur- 
loined it out of his model Herodotus (edxyadmaios, II 63). See 
Allinson, A.J. P. VI 203ff. Diog. Laert. 9, 53 says of Protagoras: 
Seid re tov Adyov mparos eis Térrapa, ebywdAjy, épornow, etc. 
Fivaé is preserved in conjunction with Bacwevs, perhaps in 
Cyprian alone. In numbers 59 and 154 both words occur as 
titles with the names of the individuals; and in 18 Sragiyas is 
called Fdvag. I notice that Prof. Jebb (Homer, p. 47) asserts that 
| Baotte’s is always a title, Fdvagé in Homer a descriptive epithet 
merely. It is noteworthy that Eustathius, 947, 48, states that the 
dvaxres in Cyprus constituted a rdypa évdofov. The Cyprian prefer- 
ence for Favag is furthermore attested by Aristotle (frag. 483), who, 
speaking of the polity of the Cyprians, says: xadodvra: 8’ of per viol 
cai rod avaxres” ai Kal yuvaixes dvacoa. Favat 
was originally used of a god in all probability. This use comes 
to light CIA, I 489, and in Herodotus, I 159, where Aristodicus 
addresses the oracle with ‘‘ évaé”; and in IV 150 the use is similar. 
The only other example from prose literature that I have found is 
| Isocrates, 203 D, where it is said of Evagoras: kal rd péyorov dre 
tav abrovd yevouévwr oddéva idtwrikois dvdpuct 
tov Baciiéa Kadovpevoy, trois 8€ dvaxtus, tas avdooas. 
| Evagoras was the “champion of Hellenism” in Cyprus. 
| Fdvacoa is used in Cyprian invariably of Aphrodite, as in the 
hymn to that goddess, verse 92. This hymn has been ascribed 
to a Cyprian author. Elsewhere in prose only in the passages 
| from Aristotle and Isocrates quoted above. 
| larjp poetic for tarpés. In Homer inrap is used of a surgeon, as in 
| the Dali tablet (60, 3). 
| ius, said to occur in poetry alone, is found Coll. 40. vids is also 
| 
| 


Cyprian, Coll. 41. Both 40 and 41 are from Madaimados. 
xépapos is said by the ancient commentators to be equivalent to 
deopwrjpiov. Others explain it by widos, being used even at 
| the present time in Cyprus for places of confinement. ido 
| from four to seven feet in height were discovered at Hissarlik by 
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Schliemann (Ilios, p. 214). In Homer xépayos occurs once (E 387), 
and there in the sense of dungeon. This passage is part of the 
recital of Dione to Aphrodite, which savors strongly of Cyprian 
origin. 

8apus, a heretofore unknown word, occurs No, 123. Hesychius 
has Sapo.’ rives Oidcovs, Whence Deecke translates i dapoy zum 
Feste. Baunack, in his Studien I 17, holds the matter still in 
abeyance. Connected words (éap, dapioris, dapos) are prac- 
tically confined to poetry. [Plato] (Minos, 319 E) has to explain ; 
of yap Sapoe Aédyor (he has just quoted r 179) cvrov- 
Adyots. 

onéos in Coll. 31, onéws rade exepoe. The word occurs 
in early and in late epic. Not used in prose literature. 

Other words are not confined so exclusively to poetry; e. g. 
dpovpa at best is rare in prose.’ ?yia was explained by Curtius 
from ty<“év + yéwv; but as % is not confined to Arcado-Cyprian, 
the word cannot be regarded as having a Cyprian coloring. 


II. Adjectives : 

puxoi in 85 is doubtful, but poyoi for wvxoi is called by Hesychius 
a Paphian form. Allied words are confined to poetry, except 
puxairaros in Aristotle and late prose. The hymn to Venus, whose 
Cyprian origin is at least possible, has puy¢ omeiay (v. 63); cf. 
onéos above. | 

It may be worthy of mention that proper names derived from 
nvurds (mvurds * muvurés, Hesych.) are very common in Cyprus, though 
not unknown elsewhere. Besides Mvvrayépas, the king of Cyprus, 
known to us from Isocrates (a name recurring CIG add. 4799 b im 
syringe Rhamsis 1X), we have Uvwurds, a name which is the exclu- 
sive property of the Cyprian dialect. muwurdés is a poetical word, 
cf. Athen. 597 E, Plut. 2, 797 E, CIG 1778, 3 mur) mapdxoris (Thes- 
saly) ; 246, 25 cvvrpodos ebdixins Of a Marcellus, of the 
Athenian ephebi ; SovAaiow muvroio SAovpevod in an ephebic inscription 
from Sparta, Le Bas-Foucart No. 167. 

A less authoritative case of correspondence is Gc«dvwp 126 and 
Gcavd E 70, Z 298, 302, A 224. The latter name is frequent in later 


times. 


' Rutherford, Phrynichus, p. 14, calls dpovpa an old Ionic and poetic word. 
It occurs Hdt. II 14 and perhaps IGA 497, b. 17 (Teos). But besides being 
Cyprian it is also Thessalian, Coll. No. 371. 
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Ill. Verbs: 

dxoornaas, Z 5060 263, is not certainly a Cyprian word, despite 
dxoorn * mapa Kumpias. Schol. AD has kvpias maca ai rpodai 
Kahotvrat mapa 

dvw in 5 Zadapinos p’ Loewy quotes no instance 
of dv as an artist's word (A. J. P. VII 510), and dw occurs 
nowhere else in Greek in this sense, so far as Iam aware. Cf. jvov 
686v, y 496. The word is chiefly poetical, but Hdt. VIII 71 has 
ivero rd pyov. Immediately below, Hdt. uses édwiew, another poet- 
ical word. Cratylus, 415 A, pnxavy ydp poe Soxet dvew emi modd 
onpeiov but this is merely to etymologize pnyxavy (ujxos +-dvew). 

dvéyo, a poetical word driven out of common use by xeAevo. 
Herodotus uses the word in two speeches: III 81 with xedevo in 
close proximity, and in VII 104. The Dali inscription uses avwyov 
of an order issued to the public physician. 

in No. 71. and were supplanted by ; 
Plato, Laws 642 C, being the sole survival in prose outside of 
Cyprian. 

éxepoe in No. 32 calls for mention inasmuch as the -pe-, -As-forms 
of liquid verbs are confined to poetry. 

¢pdrobev * dveraicayro has a Cyprian look with its o for v; cf. épirudev, 
B99. The form may perhaps have been taken from a Cyprian 
edition of the Iliad. -éev for -@ncav is not a prose termination. 

€pova*dvaravov. AS and ¢pwéw are poetical only, this gloss 
may have been derived from a poetical source. 

xpavw in 60, 9, rd(v) xpavduevov “O(y)xa(v)ros in 
18 = Attic darépevov. ypaiw occurs in literature E 137, Quint. 
Smyr. XI 76; évéypave, Hdt. VI 75, dashed against. 

Evidence of the close interrelation between the language of 
Homer and Arcado-Cyprian is found in the termination -ny»a, and 
perhaps in BéAova, and in the use of xe & in conjunction. Fick’s 
explanation of the Homeric infinitives in -ee» as originally Cyprian 
is open to grave doubt. He assumes the proportion—Aeolic 
dépeva : Cypr. doFéva : : Aeolic radéuev: Cypr. *nabéFev. This *radéev 
is meant by the Homeric raéev. It is incredible that -ée» should 
have first come to light in the books which Fick regards as 
Cyprian in origin (B 48-483, 811-826; Tr, A, E, Z, H, © 1-565, A 
I-57, 415-746, 1-380, 385-513). 
IV. Particles, etc.: 


adrdp is common to Cyprian and Homeric Greek alone. Its 356 
occurrences in the Iliad are evenly distributed. 
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i8¢ is a frequent word for avd in Cyprian and in Homer. Twenty- 
six times in the Iliad with the variant 73¢ everywhere except B 511, 
585, I 219 = 165, 175, T 285. Eleven times in the Odyssey with 
n8é as a variant, 8 604, X 387, 626, x 341, ~ 289. Twice in the 
hymn to Demeter, once in that to Aphrodite. Antigone 969 is the 
only example in tragedy. ~ 

With the Cyprian wv (4 dvFdvor w ... 60, 6, 4 60, 16). 
Deecke compares the wi with imperatives in Homer and viv in 
Attic tragedy. Herodotus has viv very rarely: gépe vv, II 105. 
The only instance of the use of wi in prose literature is Aretaeus, 
p- 66: drap révovres wv pies Eiv ddryéover. Aretaeus, 
like Lucian, strove to follow the Ionic of the fifth century. But 
neither has Herodotus nor Hippocrates the form wi, which is 
therefore to be accounted one of the pseudo-ionisms of the 
sophistic Renaissance period. 

ra in No. 135. 1a ’Ereoddpa, wiht recalls « 347, Kix\oy rh, mie oivor. 
ri is very rare in Attic (Cratinus, Eupolis). With the vocative cf. 
TovAvddua, M 231. The Lith. 22 is not a perfect parallel to rj on 
account of the circumflex of the latter. The » of rj must there- 
fore be regarded as Ionic-Attic and equivalent to the a of ra. 
There are no cases of hyperdorism in Cyprian; 6aras is a mere 
blunder of Hesychius. 

Correspondences in syntax and in form between the dialects of 
Cyprus and Arcadia and that of Homer. are treated in detail in 
my paper on the Arcado-Cyprian dialect in the Transactions of 
the Amer. Phil. Assoc., Vol. XVIII. This brief summary may 
also cast a side light upon the position occupied by the language 


of Herodotus, still sadly in need of an interpreter. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


THE Etymo.ocy or F/IRMETTON ann FRIMDIG. 


The word /firmetton, which occurs in the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Orosius’ History (Sweet’s ed., p. 186, 6), has for some time 
pursued me with its mystery. The context offers no difficulty of 
interpretation. The keenly exciting incident of Hannibal’s unlawful 
siege of Saguntum, as related by Livy (Lib. XXI, cap. 6-10), is 
described, or rather referred to by Orosius with characteristic 
brevity and unscientific straining after moral application. The 
Anglo-Saxon translator, however, did not content himself with his 
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author’s conciseness, “‘ Legatos Romanorum ad se missos injuriosis- 
sime etiam a conspectu suo abstinuit,” but expanded the passage 
to make clear that the embassadors were to enjoin upon Hannibal 
to raise the siege and to quit his warfare. It is in this expansion 
that jirmetton is employed : they asked or reguested him to desist 
(cf. Livy: “et Hannibali denuntiarent ut ab Saguntinis, sociis 
populi Romani, abstineret ”’). 

That jirmetton has hitherto been correctly translated cannot, 
therefore, be questioned. It contains the element of ‘petition,’ 
‘request,’ and may also have had something of a highly official 
character corresponding to that of the Latin denuntiare ; but its 
occurrence in the literature, so far as has been observed, is restricted 
to this one instance, so that any nearer approach to its specific 
meaning is cut off. 

Cosijn, in his Altwestsachsische Grammatik (I, p. 54, §29; II, 
p. 167, §123), adopts the infinitive firmettan, and ventures to 
analyse the form into the parts firvm-(<_ frim or frem) and -eftan, 
but no explanation of fivm- is given by him nor, so far as known 
to me, by any one else. 

Adopting the division firm +- ettan, I would suggest that an 
is made up of the Germanic base /veh ‘to ask,’ and the concrete 
suffix -mo. Stems of like formation may be found in Kluge’s 
Nominale Stammbildungslehre, §88 (cf. also §§152 f. and 184), for 
example, O. N. /jéme (Germanic base /euh), and O. H. G. zoum 
(Germanic base ¢ouh). In perfect accord with these formations, I 
would construct the Germanic stem */reh-mo-, which would next 
become */remo. With equal regularity the development in 
Anglo-Saxon would then be as follows: */remo- > *frimo- (cf. 
niman), and by metathesis */irmo- (cf. frimdig and firmdig); to 
this nominal stem we have now but to join the common infini- 
tive ending -ettan (<( atjan) to obtain the verb firmettan with 
just the form and meaning desired. 

I see a confirmation of this argument in the unexplained adjec- 
tive frimdig (later frymdz) ‘ desiderans,’ ‘requirens.’ It contains, 
as I think, the same nominal stem /rim < *freh-mo-, which, curi- 
ously enough, it has preserved both with and without metathesis, 
as cited above. 


JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 
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EMENDATION TO CATULLUS, XXIX 8. 


The eighth line of this bitter lampoon on Caesar, Pompey and 
Mamurra stands in the MSS in a wholly unsatisfactory form. The 
majority have the reading 


Aut albulus columbus aut zdoneus ; 


G and O substituting the impossible word hydoneus. Sillig keeps 
the last word of the MSS, changing aut to haut; Munro follows 
him, but is unable to give any satisfactory rendering ; the senti- 
ment is feeble, and the litotes of haut idoneus quite alien to the 
intense emphasis of the piece. The old emendation of Avancius, 
Adoneus (i.e. Adonis; Plautus, Menaechmei, I: 2: 35) has been very 
generally adopted. But Munro’s objections, both to the rudeness 
of the form and the incorrectness of the comparison, seem to me 
unanswerable. I propose, therefore, retaining au?, to read aedonis, 
i. €. dndovis. The word is not found elsewhere in any Latin author 
that has come to us, though aedon is well known. But dndovis is 
found in several Greek passages, for which see Liddell and Scott. 
Its use by Theocritus and Callimachus would commend it tos 
Catullus ; and it seems to me the sense “a pet nightingale” is in 
perfect harmony with albulus columbus. The word, from its very 
nature and look, would be likely to be lost. I should think it 
very probable that the pedigree of the text as we have it now is 
aedonis = adonis = adonius = adoneus (as conjectured by Avan- 


cius) = zdoneus. 
WILLIAM EVERETT. 
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Homer: An Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey. By R. C. JEBB. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1887. 202 pp. 


All scholars, not only the initiated, but also those who have still to pene- 
trate more deeply into Homer’s demesne, will welcome the appearance of this 
volume, the fruit of a temporary departure from those more recondite studies 
which have rendered Prof. Jebb easily the first among English interpreters of 
Sophocles. We would fain believe that this book is an expression of that 
principle of retardation which, as was long ago remarked by Goethe, serves 
to enhance our aesthetic appreciation of an author; and in furnishing us with 
this most valuable Introduction to Homer, Prof. Jebb may but find his interest 
in the still unedited tragedies of his edition vivified by this association with 
the poet who has traced types of divine character for Sophocles. 

It is a singular circumstance that the priority in the production of so com- 
prehensive and yet so compact an Introduction should have been reserved for a 
country where the Homeric question has perhaps burned with less intensity 
than elsewhere. The literary temperament of English scholars, the aesthetic 
judgment of English poets, have alike militated in favor of “a master-hand 
at the centre of the work,” as the late Principal Shairp expressed himself. In 
Germany there are volumes enough designed for the neophyte; but neither 
does Bonitz’s admirable and popular essay (which, for some unexplained 
reason, Prof. Jebb has failed to mention, even in the translation of the late 
Prof. Packard), nor do W. Ribbeck’s and other treatises assert so generous 
a range as this Introduction, which it is the merit of an English scholar to 
give to the world. Do the Teutonic Homerids take too keenly to heart the 
warning of Christ that the time has not yet come even for an Homeric 
grammar ? 

Perhaps to no one feature of this book is greater praise due than to this: 
it aims to be an introduction to Homer, and an introduction it is. Its author 
has resolutely turned aside from the temptations of expansion, which, we have 
no doubt, beset him at every hand with alluring persuasiveness. As an intro- 
duction, then, to the complete study of Homer, it deals with four aspects of 
the subject: (1) the general character of the Homeric poems and their place 
in the history of literature; (2) their historical value, as illustrating an early 
period of Hellenic life; (3) their influence in the ancient world, and the criti- 
cism bestowed on them in antiquity; (4) the modern inquiry into their origin. 
In the Appendices we find a somewhat lengthy discussion as to the form of the 
house at Tiryns; a catalogue of differences between the Greek of Homer and 
that of the classical age, and between the language of the Iliad and that of the 
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Odyssey ; a list of words showing traces of the digamma, and a brief biblio- 
graphy of the most important works on Homer and the Homeric question. 

Originality is scarcely to be expected, nor is it desirable to any great extent 
in a volume whose aim is to record the march of Homeric study and to put 
firm ground beneath the feet of the beginner. We are content if we have 
placed before us in clear and concise English the fruits of the devotion of 
successive generations of scholars to this ever fascinating domain of philology, 
a domain which includes within its boundaries the germ of almost every other 
question incident to the study of ancient classical literature. 

But it could scarcely be expected that the originality of a scholar of Prof. Jebb’s 
fertility of resource in conjectural criticism should not force an opening in a field 
so inviting to the acumen of the investigator. Scottish soil has already given 
birth to Geddes’ elaborate defense of the unique proposition that the Iliad, 
in the limited sense of Grote, and the Odyssey are the effort of but one and 
the same genius. Prof. Jebb has, it is true, not augmented the number of 
previous theories as to the origin of the Iliad by any theory distinctly original ; 
yet he has opened up a mediating view, which is of interest and may commend 
itself to many. 

The primary Iliad embraced books I, XI, XVI-XXII. Now, as there was 
no poetical necessity that book I should be followed immediately by XI, an 
opportunity for enlargement was presented, and II (without the Catalogue) to 
VII inserted. Again, a second horizon was opened up between XI and XVI. 
In this form, then, though expanded, the poém has preserved its simplicity. 
The bards who effected these insertions must have been conscious that interest 
is heightened by delay in movement. Next came VIII and IX with the dupli- 
cation of the plot of the previous narrative. Then XXIII (to v. 256) and 
XXIV weve appended because their inception lay dormant in the plot of the 
primary Iliad. That they are not by the author of the primary Iliad is 
apparent from their differences of language and of style. XXIV is certainly, 
to our thinking, an anticipation of the lyrical age, though Prof. Jebb goes so 
far as to regard IX and XXIV as the work of the same artist. Lastly come 
X and the greater interpolations. 

The influence of Geddes’ theory is seen in Prof. Jebb’s inclination to accept 
as the birth-place of the primary Iliad the home of the hero whose personality 
dominates the ‘“‘ Achilleid.” There is, however, an advance upon Geddes in 
confining the original Iliad to I, XI, XVI-XXII and not to I, VIII, XI-XXII. 
Now, if we put the question: How are we to account for the silence of Homer 
as regards the colonies in Asia Minor ?—a question propounded by Mr. Monro 
in his paper in the English Historical Review, January, 1886—Prof. Jebb 
replies: The sustained resistance of the Homeric legend to the intrusion of 
patriotic anachronisms is to be explained on the supposition that the bulk of 
the poem had already been fixed in the greater lines before it arrived in Ionia, 

The primary Iliad is, then, according to this view, Thessalian. The first 
series of additions (T-H) is, however, Prof. Jebb claims, Asiatic. What are 
the grounds, we may well ask, that indicate this transference of birth-place ? 
Prof. Jebb contents himself with the statement that we can trace a personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor on the part of the poet, and that here we meet with 
the desire to enhance the lineage of Ionian houses by the glorification of Sar- 

pedon and Glaucus, the leaders of the Lycians from the Xanthus, 
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In view of a theory recently put forward that Cyprus, not Asia Minor or 
Europe, is the birth-place of books T-H, it may be well to delay a moment in 
order here to collect the internal evidence from the books in question. No 
attempt can of course be made upon the present occasion to do more than 
outline some of the patent and latent sympathies of the author or authors of 
this episode. As might be expected, Geddes is here serviceable in disclosing 
the local mint-marks to be found in this splendid picture of the war generally, 
as Grote not unhappily called it. It must be confessed on the whole, however, 
that there is no such authoritative evidence in favor of any of the theories of 
birth-place as is claimed by their too zealous advocates. 


I. Asiatic Affinities 

1. Much has been made of A 275: & br’ ard oxorije eidev végog aimddoc 
| ipxduevov Kata TovTov Zephyrus in Homer is a storm 
wind, coming from the mountains of Thrace to the shores of Asia Minor. 
Compare B 147 and H 63: dé éxebato mévrov | dpvopévoro 
véov, ; and in A 422 we have another simile: 0° 6r’ év 
Vaddoone | dpvur’ éxacovtepov bro Though the argu- 
ment drawn from the use of Zephyrus in these similes dates back to the time of 
Wood’s Zssay, its texture is extremely flimsy. Unsupported by other evidence, 
these passages prove absolutely nothing. All modern poetry teaches the power 
of self-localization on the part of the poet. 


2. More definite is the allusion in A 141: bre ric yur?) dotvixe 
phy | Myovic 7é Kaecpa, Maeonia, the Lydia of later times, is referred 
to, I' 401, together with Phrygia ; but is not unknown to the author of B, K, and 
x, v. 291. In E 43 Idomeneus immortalizes a certain Phaestus, Miovog vid, 
Bépov, and the land is “lovely” even to the protesting Helen, I’ gor. 


3. In I’ 189 Priam relates his encounte: with the Amazons and the assistance 
rendered by him to the Phrygians. This affords the poet an opportunity of 
displaying some little acquaintance with Phrygia; in v. 187 the Sangarius is 
mentioned (as also II 719), in v. 186 Otreus and Mygdon are named. The 
former is known to us from the Hymn to Aphrodite, v. 111. But Phrygia is 
very hazy ; & 545 sharpens I’ 401 somewhat, but neither is the country nor 
its people (cf. also B 862, K 431) so well known as to force us to the conclusion 
that the poet must have lived in the ‘T'road. Indeed, the shadowy character 
of the Amazons in Homer is not what we might have expected, since in 
Aeolis and Ionia, especially Ephesus, legends concerning them were most 
frequent; cf. Roscher’s Mythologie, 273. 


4. The mention of the Amazons leads us to their conquest by Bellero- 
phon, Z 186, and the position occupied in book Z by the entire Glaucus 
episode. This episode is without doubt the strongest argument of the ad- 
herents that the birth-place of [-H was Asia Minor. It is clear from Hat. 
I 147 that Glaucus was a name revered among ‘the Ionians; his posterity 
became kings in Ionia. But I cannot but confess that it seems unwar- 
rantable to build any superstructure upon an episode which is in glaring 
contrast with the preceding book. In E Diomed is endowed with the 
superhuman power of being able to distinguish a god from aman. With this 
compare Z 123, Ti¢ dé ob éoot, ... and 128, e dé Tic 
In fact this immortal episode is without a home. Aristonicus has 7 ditAq 
bre werarwWéaci Twec GAAaxdoe, Granted that it was designed to glorify the 
Ionic house of Glaucus, it is at least incautious to draw conclusions from 
this narrow episode as to the origin of T-H, Prof. Jebb himself holds 
that the passage Y 217, which seems to speak in favor of Hissarlik, was 
added by some one desirous of celebrating the Aeneadae. Why is not this 
a fortiori the case with the Glaucus episode? 
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5. Doubtless the defenders of an Asiatic origin lay claim to the mention 
of Sidon, Z 291, Libya, implied in T° 4, goimé, A 141, Z 219, H 305. on the belief 
that the “‘adventurous Ionians’”’ were the Humboldts of Homeric Greece. 
I can see no cogency in'such a method of argumentation. 


6. In A 53 Hera abandons to destruction the three cities devoted to her 
cult. This brings up the well-worn question: Is there in Homer any allu- 
sion to the overthrow of the Achaeans by a non-Achaean people? It is 
introduced here solely because a new argument has recently been adduced 
in behalf of its affirmative answer. The affection displayed in this passage 
by Zeus for the old Troy of the Trojans, it is claimed, is to be taken as an 
indication of the love for the new Troy of the expelled Achaeans, and hence 
a direct allusion to the Doric invasion. It seems best, however, to exclude 
all reference to post-Achaean times. There was no overthrow of Argos at 
best, and the hegemony over Greece merely found a new habitation in 
Sparta. 


7. év Aaxedainovi abit, T 244, can scarcely be elevated to an argument for the 
home of the poet; nor I’ 49, é& aming yaing (cf. A 270) in the mouth of 
Hector. If the y# ’A7via with its initial @ in Aeschylus likewise refers to 
the Peloponnesus as ¢he land of water, we have rather a distinctively Pelo- 
ponnesian appellation, and one that could scarcely have come into existence 
in the new home of the Achaeans. 


8. Lampos is the name of one of the ancients upon whom Helen’s beauty 
had such a dread effect. But there is nothing to compel us to Fick’s 
assumption (//ias, p. 245) that this Lampos was probably eponymous of the 
later city of Aaumévera or Aaurovewv. Fick himself seems to have become 
convinced of the invalidity of this suggestion (p. 394). 


9. Geddes has drawn too taut his argument as to the differentiation 
between "OAvuroc and ovpavég, The invocation to Zeus—'Idnbev 
the mouths of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans, is accounted for on his 
view by the suggestion that Olympus has been drawn out of the visible 
diurnal sphere in these books of the Iliad, which he claims are herein on a 
plane with the “Ionic” Odyssey. But in E 750 both OiAvuro¢ and oipavéc 
occur in conjunction; and even if Geddes’ argument were admitted as 
cogent, it disproves strictly only the Thessalian origin of T-H, 


10. Allusion to legends that relate to the Troad are not numerous, and 
may easily be paralleled by similar Peloponnesian affinities. We find, for 
example, allusion to the artificers of the ships of Paris who were unac- 
quainted with the oracle of the gods (E 59-64); with this cf. Tychios, the 
maker of Ajax’ shield, H 220; to the steeds of Anchises (E 271); the sons 
of Phaenops slain, E 152; Laodice is mentioned only I’ 124, Z 252 (the other 
Laodice I 145, 287). 


11. References to the ¢7yéc are more frequent in these books (E 693, H 22, 
60, Z 237, and in the tater I 354); but it is also found #549. The Scamander 
is called jder¢ in E 36 alone,‘but similar epithets are found in @ and X. Its 
junction with the Simois is mentioned E 774, Z 4, and the priest of the 
Scamander E 77. The Simois is brought to our mind’s eye A 474-488, 
E 774, 777, Z 4, and also M 22, Y 53. 


Il. European Affinities: 


1. Undeniable is the prominence and sympathy given to Helen in these 
books. Of the forty occurrences of her name in the Iliad no less than 
twenty-five instances fall to the share of T-H, if we regard mere numerical 
appearances (['15,42,Z5,H 3: B4,01,13, 43, NTXQeach1). Fur- 
thermore, the honorific epithets heaped upon her in this “ primitive addi- 
tion” are in striking contrast to the indifference or antagonism to her 
charms displayed in the “Achilleid” or the remaining portions of the 
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poem. Achilles is content with nothing less than jcyedavf, T 325. Helen is 
specially characterized as “the lady of Argos” nine times in the Iliad, 
and of these I-H claim five (I 458, A 19, 174, Z 323, H 350—the remaining 
occurrences are in the late books B 161, 177, I 140, 282). Hera, the tute- 
lary deity of Argos, shares with Helen alone this proud epithet (in A 8). 
Helen in her noblest and in her weakest moment is filled with longing for 
lovely Lacedaemon. Does not all this indicate the clear-cut sympathies of a 
Peloponnesian bard? 


2. Prominence of Diomed in E, Z (Avoujdove apioreia). Though there are 
no special landmarks in E pointing to the Peloponnesus, the supreme glory 
of Tydeides indicates no slight predilection in favor of an Argive hero. 
Perhaps no hero rises to the height attained by Diomed in the fifth Iliad ; 
his glory is so great that Nemesis has marked him for her own (Aegialeia, 
E 412). Little importance is to be attached to the mention of Mekisteus, 
father of Euryalus the friend of Diomed (Z 28, cf. B 566, ¥ 678), but the 
opportunity to recount the legend of Tydeus (A 378) was not neglected, as 
if in anticipation of the still more glorious deeds of his more glorious son 
in the following book. It is Diomed who speaks the proud words H 400-402: 
dp tic viv Kthuat’ dexeobw | ui? ‘EXévgv yvwriv dé, d¢ 
éotiv, | O¢ Tpdecorv oAébpou xeipar’ The poet or poets 
who composed I-H preferred Peloponnesian to North Greek heroes. It 
will not suffice to account for this fact by taking refuge in the withdrawal 
of Achilles from the scene, admitting that the poet was making a conscious 
enlargement between the first part ot Band A. Eurypylus, Odysseus, and 
Polypoetes are the only exceptions to the long list of Peloponnesian heroes. 
The former is a Thessalian, but he is connected by close ties with the 
Argives, as was his cousin Phoenix. It is not till A and O that he rises to 
his chief glory; in E and Z he is content to slay his man. Nota single 
Thessalian chief is pointed out to Priam by Helen from the walls, nor is 
any Thessalian mentioned in the personal] circuit ef Agamemnon, With 
the glory of Diomed is clearly associated the rise of Sthenelos, who 
‘declines from this point on. Deipylus occurs only E 325, Finally, it may 
be noted that an Aetolian enjoys the fame of being the only hero slain by 
a god (E 842). 

3. When Hector issues his challenge to the Greek host, nine heroes rise 
to confront him, and in the following order: Agamemnon, Diomed, the 
Ajaces, Idomeneus, Meriones, Eurypylus, Thoas, and Odysseus. Agamem- 
non stands here (H 180) as elsewhere throughout these books, in the fore- 
ground, Inthe Teichoscopy he is the first descried by Helen, as he is the 
cynosure of the eyes of the poet. In A he claims our attention by his 
review. In Z he ruthfessly hews down Adrestus whom his more ‘tender 
brother had wished to spare. His attendant Eurymedon is carefully distin- 
guished from the charioteer of Nestor, Agamemnon’s commanding posi- 
tion, it may be urged, followed as a matter of course during the voluntary 
absence of Achilles. But in the Achilleid it is Ajax, hot Agamemnon, who 
awakens our sympathies. Whether as Achilles’ cousin (a relationship 
unknown to the Iliad) he holds his great place in the Achilleid is doubtful ; 
he was, however, half a Peloponnesian on his mother’s side. In I 229, Z 5, 
H 211, however, and here alone, Ajax is called épxo¢ ’Ayaiov. The duel scene 
with Hector is but a reflex of that between Alexander and Menelaos. On 
Ajax cf. Geddes, 113ff. It can scarcely be denied, I think, that the sympa- 
thies of the poet are unreservedly Peloponnesian. Even Geddes, a stout 
believer in the Asiatic source of B-H, is compelled to acknowledge that the 
heart of the poet is in the south and east of Greece. 


5. Legends of the Peloponnesus : Polyneices, Eteocles and the Cadmeiones, 
A 370ff.; Aegialeia, the wife of Diomed, E 412; the story of Tydeus, E 800; 
the allusion to Sisyphus, Z 153; the battle at the Celadon, H 124-160, Legen- 
dary touches appealing to the sympathies of a Peloponnesian are singularly 
frequent in these books. 
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6. "Apyoc is called roAvdiyuov in A 171 alone; imméBorov, 75, 258, 
Z 152, but also B 287, I 246, 0 30, T 329, the latter two instances being more 
important from the earlier date of 0 and T. "Apyoc «ai ’Ayacic, north and 
south Greece, in I 75, 258 alone, indicates a power of careful discrimination 
on the part of the poet. From H 363 it is clear that Argos is not limited 
to Argolis. Other touches of more or less importance may finally be 
noticed: the fountain Meooyic in Laconia Z 457, ’AAadKouevyic ’ Abin A 8 = 
E 908 alone. 


III. Cyprian Affinities 


In his Homerische Ilias, published in 1885, Fick has advanced the hypoth- 
esis that Cyprus is the home of the books under discussion. He has not 
elaborated his views to any great extent, and, to my thinking, distinctly 
weakened his position by claiming as Cyprian the Catalogue of Ships. 

Stasinus, or whoever it was that perpetrated the Kuzpvaxd, brings nearer to 
us the far-off island on the very outskirts of Hellenism. Epic poetry had 
its foothold there as in every well-connected region of the Greek world. 
That Homer should have been a Cyprian of course did not startle the 
ancients (Schol. B on @ 12). He was in fact In later days a civic 
edition called 7 Kuzpia appears in the critical apparatus of the Alexandrians. 
But this is all more or less irrelevant. Granting all the cultivation of the 
epic in Cyprus, all the connection between Homer and Cyprus, which 
Engel has shown, the question is: have we any cogent reason for finding, 
just in this particular enlargement of the original design, traces of the 
influence of bards who lived and wrought in this centre of struggle between 
the elements of Phoenician and of Hellenic civilization, a struggle that 
lasted to the days of Isocrates’ Evagoras ? 

Let us now call up the evidence that may be offered in defense of the 
unique proposition of Fick, which affects us with the hostility of surprise. 

The connection between Cyprus and Phoenicia may be sufficient to 
account for the allusion to the Phoenician cult found in Homer. Supreme 
among these is the overshadowing influence of Aphrodite. The goddess 
of love is represented in I as the cause of the entire war. She is referred 
to in books III to V as frequently as in all the remaining books of the Iliad, 
not only as Aphrodite but also as Kizpic, which name occurs in E alone. 
The name Kézpuc for Aphrodite does not, it may be remarked, occur on gamers 
inscriptions. Most singular, furthermore, is the reference to Dione (E 370) 
as the mother of the goddess. This Dione is certainly not Hera, the Dodo- 
- naean consort of Zeus and mother of Aphrodite, according to the popular 
belief of the Greeks. In the story which Dione recites to her daughter, 
wounded by the impetuous Diomed, she alludes to Otus and Ephialtes. 
Now, the scholiast on E 385 expressly says that Otus and Ephialtes were 
connected with the worship of Adonis and Mt. Lebanon. Ernst Curtius 
even maintains that the Dione of Dodona is a foreign deity, transplanted 
from the Orient. 

Aphrodite’s influence is more prominent in T-H than elsewhere. Adhe- 
rents of the Cyprian theory will claim her activity as militating in their 
favor. But it is not till Y 307 that we meet with the prophecy that Aeneas’ 
descendants shall rule over Troy. Aeneas is valiant enough in E to need 
the protecting arm of his mother; Alexander, Veneris praesidio ferox, dares 
to meet Menelaos. 

Lycia and the Glaucus episode, the Solymi and Sidonians (cf. Z 290-2, 
also ¥ 743), might find an easier explanation in the nearness of Cyprus than 
in referring them to Ionic preferences. The Kadueioe and Kadueiwvec are 
mentioned more frequently in 4 and E than elsewhere. The Arcadians, 
according to the legend the ancestors of the Cyprians, are alluded to, out- 
side of B, in H v. 134 alone. 

Other touches which might perhaps be referred to Cyprian influence are : 

(1). The chariot battle in E. The Cyprians alone of all the Greeks in 
historical times made use of battle chariots. These are mentioned by 
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Hdt. V 113 in his recital of the contest of the Cyprians with the Persians, 

os B.C. It cannot be said that the dpya is more prominent in T-H than 
in other books of the Iliad; but a dpuaroryydéc is referred to in A 485 and 
nowhere else. ; 

2). In the same book (A 282) the forefathers of the Cyprians on 
Salamis are alluded to. In H 199 Salamis is glorified, cf. Hymn 1X 4. A 
more distant reference to Salamis is the construction of the Trojan wall by 
Poseidon and Apollo (H 453). This story must have played a part in 
Cyprian legend, since Laomedon is obliged to expose Hesione to the mon- 
ster sent by Poseidon to punish his treachery. Hesione becomes by 
Telamon mother of Teucer, the founder of Salamis. The expedition of 
the Perseidae is touched upon E 640, where it is said that Heracies with 
six ships laid waste the city of Laomedon. Laomedon is further men- 
tioned in Z 23; his horses are extolled E 269, 640, and in Y 236 his genea- 
logical connections are introduced; in ® 435ff. Apoilo’s service and the 
building of the walls referred to; ¥ 348 recalls E 640. 

With the legend of Laomedon is connected that of Heracles, the rescuer 
of Hesione. His son Tlepolemus is a Rhodian, and an emigrant from 
Argos. The Lycian episode is drawn into the horizon of the Heracles 
legend by the death of Tlepolemos at the hands of Sarpedon (E 627ff.). 

Passing by several other minor points of contact, we come to a very 
interesting feature in which Homer and Cyprus are intouch. I refer to 
the similarity between the Greek of Homer and that of the Cyprian dialect. 

The points of correspondence limited to T-H and Cyprian are few in 
number : 

Képayoc E 387 occurs, it is well to be noticed, in the episode of Dione 
alluded to above. Didone begins her recital of the sufferings of the gods 
at the hands of mortals with the account of the binding of Ares by Otus 
and Ephialtes and his rescue from the xépayoc by Hermes. Képayoc is pri- 
marily a large earthen jar ; such jars were occasionally used as decuwripia ; 
and Schol. D on E 387 says “the Cyprians call rd deopwrthpror, 
képapoc”: so also Eustath. 560, 2 and Et. Gud. The word occurs in 
this sense nowhere outside of this one passage. 

The second word of peculiar interest is axoor#oac, Z 506. & bre tic 
immoc, axoothoac éxi datvy, deoudv Bein rediow Kpoaivwr. Hesychius 
has this gloss—dxoor# * xpi mapa Kurpio, The possibility that the word 
is also Thessalian should, however, not be suppressed. 

Other Cyprian words are not confined to these books. idé is found outside 
of Homer in Cyprian alone, where it is a regular prose word for and. In 
the Iliad it appears I’ 194, 318, A 147, 382, E 3, 171, Z 4, 469, H 177. Further- 
more, B 511, 585 MSS. S. L., 697, © 162, I 219 Eust., 658 = Q 643, K 573, 
A15, M 311 = @ 162, N 432 = 165, 175, 348, 2 589, T 285. And so it is with 
the Arcado-Cyprian termination of the infinitive -yva:, etc. But on the basis 
of the retention of Homeric words in Cyprian, it is unphilological to assume 
a Cyprian origin for any part of the epos. This fact I have sought to bring 
out in this Journal above, p. 467, where I have discussed the retention in 
Cyprian prose of words that exist elsewhere in Homer alone, and in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Society, Vol. X VIII, where all the 
formal correspondences between Arcadian, Cyprian and Homeric Greek 
are adduced. 

Is there any method of reconciling the three views which have been 
briefly alluded to above? From an examination of the internal evidence, 
any fair view will pronounce in favor, not of Asiatic, but of Peloponnesian 
or Cyprian sympathies. To hold with Fick, that about 4160 lines,! a third 
of our Iliad, is the work of a Cyprian is hazardous in the extreme. We may 
indeed accept the Dione episode as an interpolation from Cyprus, but here 
probability stops. Now, if the Cyprian sympathies of I-H can be reconciled 


Pe the "IAiov olros Fick claims as Cyprian @ 55-565, A 1-57, O 415-746, Y 1-380, 
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with the Peloponnesian preferences, we may marshal the two conjoined 
against the Asiatic theory with confidence.! There is here, then, a choice 
between two conflicting opinions, unless it can be demonstrated that the 
Peloponnesian-Cyprian sympathies of the legend reached Asia Minor in such 
unchangeable form that the poet had but a limited power over his material. 
I cannot but think that the true via media lies in the possibility of ties of 
kinship between the Tegean settlers in Cyprus and the Achaeans of the 
Peloponnesus. Tradition tells us that Paphos was settled by Agapenor, 
frustrate of his hope to reach his home after the fall of Troy. The Néoro« 
represent the attempt to explain the kinship between the colony and its 
source. But we are not.restricted to them alone. There is no ground for 
doubting that Arcadian emigrants may have reached Cyprus by way of 
Laconia, bearing with them the burden of Achaean song. Finally, in 
support of a suggestion that cannot be worked out here, Deecke has called 
attention in the Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift, 1886, p. 1324, to the worship 
of Apollo Amyklaios and Apollo Helotas, Spartan types of Apollo, in the 
island of Cyprus.? Tlepolemus, Glaucus, Sarpedon, Diomed (the mention 
of his wife Aegialeia occurs in the Dione episode), and even Ajax, are then 
all links between the mainland and the far-off colony. Lycia stands in no 
distant sympathy with the Peloponnesus. Lycians helped the chiefs of the 
Peloponnesus to fortify their citadels. The indirect proof of the existence 
of writing in Homer (Z 168, cf. H 175, 187, 189) points from Lycia to East 
Argos and to Laconia. The whole history of the Greek alphabet in Lycia, 
Phrygia, and doubtless Pamphylia, speaks in favor of Peloponnesian ties, 

How far a poet, born in Asia Minor among the deébris of a vast legendary 
past, may have been able to recreate Peloponnesian sympathies, is another 
question, and a vital one, into which we cannot here enter, It is time to 
turn to a further examination of the work before us. 

The most rigorous critic cannot but pronounce this volume admirable in 
plan, scope, and execution. If there are objections to be offered, they are 
objections that deal solely with matters of detail, In view of the certainty 
of a second edition, it seems best to present to Prof. Jebb’s kind consid- 
eration some matters of minor import, and, for the convenience of the 
readers of this Journal, to include some few corrections that may have been 


offered elsewhere. 


Page 1: It is difficult to see on what ground the songs on Linus, ¢tc., can 
be regarded as of Indo-European origin. If the true affinities of these 
songs are to be sought in the nature-worship of the Veda, the existence 
of similar songs in Semitic national life creates on the whole a safer point 
of departure than to relegate them to the most distant Orient. Whatever 
be the defects of his Geschichte der griech. Lyrik (and they are many), Flach 
has shown pretty conclusively that the Phrygian element in Greek poetry 
was ultimately Semitic. 


Page 3: It is of course a mooted point whether there ever was a period 
when Hellenic tribes were still in passage from Asia to Europe. Aside 
from Penka and the dolichocephalites, comparative philologists at the 
present day seem more generally inclined to adopt a European origin for 
Aryan civilization. One of the most vigorous defenders of this view holds 
that the similarity of tribal and geographical names (and here the question 
is of more immediate import for the history of primitive Greek poetry) 
indicates that the Teucrians, Phrygians, Dardanians, Mysians, etc., all came 


1 After my examination of the evidence was completed, I noticed that Mr. Leaf has taken 

¢ same position in the Classical Review, 1887, No. I. 

2 If the researches of Alex. Enmann (Kypros und der Ursprung des Aphroditekultus, in the 
Mém, de l’Acad. Imp. de St. Petersburg, V1I series, vol. 34, No. 13) which have just appeared 
as a sign of the reaction against too much Orientalism in Greek, prove stable, we have to 
explain the Cyprian cult of Aphrodite as Hellenic. I cannot follow Enmann in his Hyakin- 
thos-Kinyros theories, but it should not be suppressed here that the whole trend of his treatise 
is to draw Cyprus nearer to the Peloponnesus, ; 
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from Europe. Schrader has given his assent to the theory of European 
origin (Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, p. 442), and now Brugmann 
(Grundriss, I 2) inclines to the same view. 


Page 54: The gradations: family, dpatpia, dvAov savor more of the Attic 
than of the Homeric age. 

Page 66: Prof. Jebb states that the war-chariot had gone out of use in 
Greek fights before 700. The correctness of this assertion depends upon 
an answer to the question whether or not the Cyprians, who certainly 
did use the war-chariot in sos B. C. (Hdt. V 113), preserved its original 
Hellenic use. That they may have borrowed it from the East is possible 
and perhaps probable, since Helbig has shown (p. 136) from a Cyprian vase 
in the British Museum that the Phoenician type of war-chariot obtained in 
Cyprus. The battle-chariot certainly was used in Asia Minor in the seven- 
teenth century before Christ. 


Page 87: Geddes has here been followed without sufficient care. The 
passage quoted from Gellius II 11 (éwra réAece diepilovow, etc.) as placed by 
Varro on a bust of Homer, is only found in the recentiores codices and 
editiones veteres (sive omnes sive pleraeqgue), according to Hertz. In the same 
note, for the second Chios read Rhodos. 


Page 88: The earliest quotation from Homer is said to date from the 
sixth century. But the év dé rd xdAdsorov is now generally referred to Simo- 
nides (or Semonides, as Choiroboscus and Et. Mag. 713, 17 write the 
name) of Amorgus, the contemporary of Archilochus. The pessimistic 
tone of the elegy is not far removed from that of the Mirror of Women. He 
certainly wrote elegies which need not be confined to the apyasoAoyia, 


Page 94: The younger scholar might have welcomed an attempt to 
distinguish between and éxdoow, though -Ammonius and Didymus 


made no such distinction. 


Page 121: A mention of Nitzch’s complete change of opinion in the 
course of his Homeric studies might have been profitable. 


Page 122: For the history of the Grotian view as to B-H, it might have 
been interesting to note that Diintzer claims to have anticipated its author 


(Abhandl. 46, 292). 
Page 132: For Rama read Rama. 


Page 137: telv, rovg in Homer are said to be Doric. But on what grounds 
will Prof. Jebb defend Dorisms in Homer? dAecixaproc, « 510, and dudc 
seven times in our text, have long ago been set aside as false transcriptions. 
forms from daifw, uepunpifa, etc., are merely analogical forma- 
tions to éor#piga, etc. Cauer (Sprachwiss. Abhandl. hervorgegangen aus 
Curtius’ Grammat. Geselisch., p. 149) ought not to have suggested the 
possibility of their Doric character—a view which, it must be said, he 
does not himself adopt. As long ago as 1843, Ahrens (II 252) dis- 
puted the Doric character of reiv. tivy was called Doric by the gram- 
marians solely because it had maintained itself in Doric alone (rotvy: od. 
Adkwvec ; cf. Boeotian roby and modern Cyprian 


Page 139: For yo¢ read at least yéc; also p. 194. But even this is 
incorrect. o¢ alone is connected with Skt. yas. d¢ in Ged¢ &¢ is Foc = Gothic 
sve. 

Page 140: The lack of any collective term to describe the dialects of the 
Aeolic type, since Azol/ic has now been restricted in strict parlance to the 
dialect of Lesbos and of the adjacent mainland, has wrought a pardonable 
confusion here. On page 140 we read that “F kept its place in Aeolic far 


into the historical age” (which is far from being the case except we include 
Boeotian, Arcadian, Elean, etc.). On page 144 Aeolic is used in the correct 
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and limited sense, though it is scarcely true that a// the Aeolic inscriptions 
are later than 400 B. C. 

Page 143: Prof. Jebb thinks it very doubtful whether any of the eccen- 
tricities of our Homeric text are due to the petayapaxtypiouéc. But even 
Wilamowitz has to suspend his philippic against the moderne Jgnoranz on this 
question and admit the possibility of false transcription. Despite his asser- 
tion that ein attisch geschriebener Homer ist ein Unding, the brilliantly aggres- 
sive author of the Homerische Untersuchungen can find no other explana- 
tion for ’QpeiOua and IlecpiBoog (cf. especially p. 324). In the note on p. 143 
we miss any reference to Wackernagel’s paper in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 
Vol. IV, as well as to the book of Wilamowitz alluded to. In a few 
instances Prof. Jebb might have been more liberally inclined to quote 
antagonistic views; ¢. g. Hinrichs has demolished the would-be poly- 
math Sittl in his Herr Dr. Sitti, etc. (cf. pp. 82-97). And in reference 
to miovpec and iuuec we cannot but think, whatever may be our opinion 
of his treatise on the Homeric dialect in Mahaffy’s history, that Sayce is 
correct, and not Monro, in his article in the Journal of Philology, Vol. X 
115, which is passed over in silence, though a direct reply to Monro’s paper 
(IX, 260). Frof. Jebb himself rejects Monro’s doubts as to the un-Aeolic 
character of riovpec. It may be added that Fick has made the first attempt 
(though with doubtful success) to rescue the malodorous infinitives in -éew 
(Jiias, p. 548) which Curtius, Renner and others explain by false transcrip- 
tion, 


Page 146: It is interesting to note that Cauer, a determined opponent of 
Fick’s views in the shape their author cast them, now finds as his deduction 
from Fick’s investigations the important fact that words, parts of verses, 
even whole passages now preserved in Homer were once Aeolic and trans- 
lated into Ionic. This is a significant departure from Hinrichs’ generally 
accepted theory. See Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 1887, No. 19. 

Page 191: pryéw is *opryéw and not *Fpryéw despite frigeo, cf. Pol. s'rsez 
New Sl. sré, Lith. strégti. dpdw, ovdAai, ovrdw, are not necessarily 
examples of the total disappearance of F, since they may stand for 0Fpa-w, 
6-F*Aai, etc. 

Page 195: It will be impossible, I think, to show that the ¢ of reduplica- 
tion was ever originally long. In note 3, uyre is called an Jonic dative. It 
cannot be specifically Ionic on any view, and it may be an instrumental. 
See Osthoff, M. U. IV 385. 

Page 196: I think the remark that most of the vowels, which in Homer 
are of variable quantity, were originally long and were in process of 
becoming short (e. g. louc, KaAéc, ¢apoc), is too restrictive. It regards the 
change as purely of quantitative origin, thus refusing to allow any accentual 
influence as the cause of the shortening; nor does it admit the possibility 
of orthographical inaccuracies. iooc certainly does not belong here, The 
change is one between icoo¢ and iooc, Skt. vigu. oo becomes o without 
shortening the preceding vowel. G, Meyer holds that xaAdc is un-Homeric, 
and on ¢apo¢ consult Harder, De alpha vocali apud Homerum producta, p. 92. 


It might have been interesting for the chronology of the Homeric ques- 
tion to have given the date of the frst edition of Lachmann’s Betrachtungen 


(1837). 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 


as 
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Goethes Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Grossherzogin SOPHIE von 
Sachsen. I Abtheilung, 1 Band, Gedichte ; 14 Band, Faust.—III Abthei- 
lung, 1 Band, Tagebiicher, 1775-87.—IV Abtheilung, 1 Band, Briefe, 
1764-71. Frankfurt, Leipzig, Strassburg. 2 Band, Briefe, 1771-75. 
Frankfurt, Wetzlar, Schweiz. Weimar, Hermann Bohlau, 1887. 


By the same publisher: Goethes Faust in urspriinglicher Gestalt nach der 
Géchhausenschen Abschrift herausgegeben von ERICH SCHMIDT. Wei- 


mar, 1887. 


With the four volumes first mentioned the Goethe Society in Weimar 
begins the publication of the definitive edition of Goethe’s works. ‘The main 
principles which have guided the preparation of this edition have been to 
‘reproduce in completeness and purity the entire product of Goethe’s literary 
activity, together with everything that he has left which serves to illustrate his 
personality.” The plan does not contemplate the publication of official docu- 
ments, where form and character were determined by their direct purpose, nor 
the abundant extracts which served as material for the Anmalen. The second 
guiding principle has been to adhere firmly to what is known to have been 
Goethe's will in regard to the form in which the separate works will be issued. 
This requires that the text shall follow, barring minor errors, the edition which 
received Goethe’s last revision. This guarantees the preservation of the text, 
in the main, in the form in which we now possess it. The last years of the 
poet’s life were devoted to a careful revision of his works and the preparation 
of a standard edition. Poems which the author, for reasons which he indi- 
cated, refused to publish, will not be published in violation of his express 
judgment. A canon of this kind will remove all expectation of novelties in 
works with which the public is familiar, The order of the contents of the 
separate volumes will follow that which Goethe established. Hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts will follow those already issued. 

This edition is divided into four parts: 1, Goethe’s literary works; 2. Scien- 
tific writings; 3. Journals; 4. Letters. The number of volumes under the 
first rubric is estimated at fifty, under the second at ten, while the Journals and 
Letters will probably comprise as many volumes more. The publication of the 
scientific writings as a separate part corresponds to Goethe’s own design that 
they should form a supplement to his works. The question of the orthography 
has been a difficult one to settle, as the canons of spelling of the time were 
not fixed and Goethe’s own usage was not consistent. Those who superin- 
tended the publication of Goethe’s works introduced often that which was 
arbitrary and fanciful. Not only the forms of words, but words themselves, 
were often changed. In this edition irregularities and accidental differences 
will be corrected, while everything affecting the sound or pronunciation will 
be retained. In the Letters and Journals, however, which have so suffered in 
publication that it has required five editions of the correspondence with 
Schiller before we have attained an approximately faithful transcript, and 
where every turn and form reveals the personality of the author, we shall have 
a genuine reproduction of the original manuscripts. The journal which Goethe 
kept until within a few days of his death will furnish material of inestimable 
value for a correct understanding of the poet’s life, and will be an important 
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contribution to contemporary literary history. Every volume will contain at 
the end the readings of the different editions published during Goethe’s life, 
as well as manuscript readings, plans and sketches which show the original 
form of the poet’s thought. Frequently the original sources of many passages 
have been discovered in the vast material in the Goethe Archives, and are 
cited in the material for text criticism. It is not designed to give notes or 
interpretations save as they exist in the material associated with a particular 
work. The collation of the different texts is assigned to numerous Goethe 
scholars under the direction of a central committee. 

Volume I, the Poems, edited by G. von Loeper, contains an introduction 
by Herman Grimm, and a statement of the general plan of the work by B. 
Suphan, director of the Goethe Archives. Volume 16, Faust, is edited by 
Erich Schmidt, the Letters by von Biedermann, and the Journals by C. A. H. 
Burkhardt. While all these volumes present something new in text criticism, 
the additional material is most noticeable in the Journals, and especially in the 
first part of the Journal in Italy, and in the Faust. In the appendix to Faust 
such parts of the original copy of Fraulein von Géchhausen, recently discovered 
in Dresden, as differ from the Faust ‘‘ Fragment” of 1790, or present addi- 
tional material, are incorporated. The additional paralipomena to Faust, which 
are numerous, will contribute to a knowledge of the history of the growth of 
the drama, 

Erich Schmidt has published a faithful reprint of the manuscript of Faust, 
which he was fortunate enough to discover among the papers of the Fraulein 
von Géchhausen, court lady of the Duchess Amalia, with an interesting introduc- 
tion, and an appendix containing the various references in Goethe’s Tage- 
biicher to Faust, and thus forming a sort of chronological index of the time 
in which he was engaged upon it. It may be questioned whether the discovery 
of this new text will contribute anything to the appreciation of Faust as a 
work of art, or to the world’s estimate of the merit of this wonderful poem. 
It will be a contribution to our knowledge of the history of the poem, and 
will guide to the interpretation and original form of some passages. Its rela- 
tion to the author’s life and intellectual growth will form a large part of its 
value. A knowledge of the particular day on which any passage was written 
may serve to illustrate the studies and the influences out of which the poem 
grew. The music of the verse, the charm of the lyric passages must always 

be felt directly and is not dependent upon this knowledge. 

There is no date affixed to the manuscript to determine when the copy was 
made. That it is the earliest form of the Faust Fragment of 1790 can be 
demonstrated. It is substantially, in content, the old and yellow “ codex” 
which Goethe carried to Italy. It was found in a thick quarto labeled “* Ex- 
tracts, copies, etc., from the remains of the Frl. L. von G.,” which contains 
numerous memorials of the Weimar circle, occasional poems, and merry farces, 
and among them several of Goethe’s minor works of his early days in Weimar. 
In that portion of the volume which contained Faust there were blank leaves, 
indicating gaps in the narrative, scenes remained to be filled out, or were only 

sketched. 

Professor E. Schmidt concludes that the original manuscript of Faust, which 
was carried to Italy, was preserved until 1816, and that it was used in the 
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preparation of the Faust of 1816, and of the complete edition of Goethe's 
works of 1817, as a return to older readings which are preserved in the Géch- 
hausen manuscript seems to prove, and that it finally disappeared before 1822, 
as it is not metitioned in Krauber’s Repetitorium of that date. The manu- 
script contains twenty-one scenes, of which the scenes in Auerbach’s Keller 
and the Kerker scene are in prose. The Gretchen scenes do not differ greatly 
from the form with which we are familiar. The scene between Mephistopheles 
and the Scholar is much extended. Mephistopheles inquires first about his 
lodgings, and satirizes rather coarsely students’ quarters and “ Frau Spatter- 
bier.” Mephistopheles appears unheralded ; there is no motive for his presence 
and no previous compact with Faust. The scene in Auerbach’s Keller follows 
immediately. Faust appears here, instead of Mephistopheles, in the character 
in which he is represented in the puppet plays, as the magician and sleight-of- 
hand performer. There are numerous local references in this prose version. 
The fragment given in the paralipomena to Faust, entitled Landstrasse, where 
Mephistopheles casts down his eyes and hurries past a cross by the wayside, 
follows, a hint of the later revelation of his character. The scene in the Dom 
bears the title “ Exequien der Mutter Gretgens,” showing that Gretchen was 
attending the funeral office of her mother, a point which has not been generally 
accepted. Valentine’s monologue at the opening of the Valentine scene is 
given, with the two following conversations, and is succeeded by “ Was ist 
die Himels Freud in ihren Armen,” the present close of the scene Wald und 
HGdhle. The Kerker scene does not contain the voice from above, “ She is 
saved,” as in the present version. The manuscript is written with the greatest 
care, and was evidently carefully revised, as is shown by minute marks and 
corrections to make it correspond with the original. It shows archaic forms 
and Frankfurt idioms and spellings, Goethe carefully pruned this early work 
and removed many forms which injured the harmony of the verse. There is a 
freshness and charm in the unstudied measures of the original which are not 
manifest in the finished work which we now possess. There are some lines in 
the opening monologue which are not only more graphic but metrically finer 
than the later version. The durschikoses element is more prominent in some of 
the scenes written when Goethe was fresh from the university. The recovery 
of this manuscript does not settle all questions connected with Faust chronology ; 
it suggests many new questions and, in connection with the paralipomena, . 
throws light on many passages. It furnishes a strong probability that the 
whole of the manuscript was written in Frankfurt. Indeed, the Frankfurt 
origin of the larger part can be demonstrated from contemporary records and 
internal evidence. There is also a presumption that Goethe did not occupy 
himself with Faust in the ten years of his official life, from 1776-86, from the 
absenc@ of any mention in his journals and letters of such occupation. This 
is, of course, negative evidence, but in the case of a man like Goethe, whose 
literary work was the subject of constant conversation, it possesses great 
weight. Goethe, we know, took delight in his poem, and read it both in the 
Frankfurt and Weimar days to his friends, and it is praised in numerous letters 
of the time. It would be strange if Faust, under these circumstances, was 
entirely neglected’in Weimar. The existence of certain portions which were 
not communicated to Fraulein von Géchhausen on account of their incom- 
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plete characteris possible. It has been held by nearly all recent commentators 
that the scene “ Vor dem Thor,” with its description of Frankfurt views and 
mention of Frankfurt resorts, was written before going to Weimar. If not, 
it shows how fallacious is too great confidence in inferences of this character. 
The question arises, how does the discovery of this manuscript bear on current 
Faust criticism? Does it confirm or overthrow accepted views? Professor 
Scherer has been most prominent in investigating the original Faust. He 
brought the whole armory of criticism of the Lachmann school to bear upon 
the analysis and determining the date of the earliest Faust. Starting from 
the two prose scenes in Faust as we now possess it, he sought to show that 
other scenes had likewise been written in prose, and, when skilfully examined, 
revealed different dates of production, additions, interpolations, new motives 
and varying metres. Although Goethe had said in a letter to Schiller of May 
5, 1798, “‘ Some tragic scenes were written in prose, but since by their natural- 
ness and strength in proportion to others they are intolerable, I am trying on 
this account to put them in rhyme, as there the thought’shines through a veil and 
the direct effect of the tremendous material is softened,” Scherer endeavored 
to prove that other scenes, not properly defined as tragic, had also a prose 
origin. He regarded the opening monologue to the appearance of the Erdgeist, 
the garden scene in which Mephistopheles and Faust and later Mephistopheles 
and Martha appear, also Martha’s garden, in which Gretchen questions Faust 
about his religion, as showing a prose original. The Dom scene, in addition 
to “ Triiber Tag. Feld,” “ Nacht. Offen Feld,” is also “ pure prose.” ‘“ The 
evening spirits are an attempt of Goethe at sixty years to speak the jargon 
of his youth.” The structure of this criticism is very elaborate. The scenes 
of the “ Fragment” are subjected to a dislocation based entirely on subjective 
reasons. There is little account taken of poetic moods, of broken threads 
resumed after long intervals, of poetic fancies which resist a philosophical 
connection. Muck of this criticism is penetrating and suggestive. The main 
points which Professor Scherer sought to establish are disproved by the 
manuscript, and the same critical procedure fails to detect the prose scenes 
of Auerbach’s Keller and the Kerker. If this method of criticism is correct 
and the results trustworthy, they are valid against the evidence of the 
manuscript. If the criticism, however, breaks down in ‘he presence of a 
modern poem, it shows with what caution its results should be received when 
applied to classical and mediaeval works. 

W. T. H. 


Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen, von K. G. ANDRESEN. 
5 Auflage. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. 1887. 


In discussing the many discrepancies between common usage and correct- 
ness in the use of the German language, Professor Andresen only at times takes 
the somewhat pedantic standpoint characterized in so masterly a manner by 
Jacob Grimm (KI. Schriften, I 272). In most cases he not only states the facts, 
but also gives the origin of irregular usages as they are based upon dialectic 
or foreign influences. The criterion for decision in doubtful cases is, according 
to Andresen, not the usage of classic writers, but the laws of the language 
which the grammarian has abstracted by careful investigation (cf. p. 6). While 
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this principle will suit the purists most excellently, it may not be accepted as 
readily by those who believe in a ‘living’ German language, capable of 
development and not yet mummified by grammarians. The creative activity 
of a healthy ‘Sprachgefiihl’ may thus be observed in almost all the periods 
of the history of the German language, in spite of the objections of gram- 
matical reflection, and it is interesting and instructive to follow this struggle. 
Many of the so-called irregularities of our classic authors will therefore 
appear in this light rather as a healthy reaction against unnecessary gram- 
matical trammels than as blunders or careless mistakes. 

One striking case out of many may be cited here. It is with evident dis- 
favor that Andresen records the use of the possessive pronoun with the dative or 
the genitive instead of the genitive case, which latter is the correct grammatical 
form for indicating the relation of possession. He says: “ Einige Verbin- 
dungen haben so festen Fuss gefasst, dass auch diejenigen, welche beim 
Schreiben sich vielleicht besinnen werden, im tiglichen Leben dem Strome 
folgen und sich ausdriicken wie ihre Umgebung.” This usage, however, is 
neither so modern nor so careless as Professor Andresen seems to suppose. It 
is to be found in one of the earliest O. H. G. documents of German literature, 
the Merseburger Zauberspriiche : “ Du uuart demo Balderes volon sin vuoz 
birenkit”; it occurs quite frequently in the Nibelungenlied, e. g. “nu sihe ich 
rét von bluote Hagnen sin gewant,” L. 1992°; it appears in the fourteenth 
century, in the popular songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and it is 
used with charming archaic effect by Mérike: ‘‘ dem Schafer sein Hans,” Ged., 
p. 22. 

A careful observation of the feeling which directs us to prefer this form to 
the more ‘correct’ genitive will disclose the fact that the possessive pronoun 
with the dative is not only a more vivid expression of the relation to be pre- 
sented, but that the dative case in general is better fitted than the genitive to 
express intimate relation. We therefore see no reason for rejecting a usage 
not only supported by its antiquity but also by its psychological truth. For in 
cases like this the psychological development contained in the language must 
also be consulted before a decision as to correctness is rendered. Although 
we have recently been treated to many so-called investigations into this 
psychological element of language, the chapter just indicated has hardly been 
touched upon, Those who are interested, however, in these matters relating 
to the most intimate life of language we should like to refer to the fine and 
subtle remarks of R. Hildebrand in Grimm’s Worterbuch, Zeitschrift fiir d. 
Phil. II 253, and in his book Vom deutschen Sprachunterricht. 

The corrupting influence of foreign languages upon the usage of the German 
has in many instances been well shown by Andresen. Its principal source is 
the German newspapers, whose fadenscheiniger, saft- und kraftloser Jargon, 
composed of French, English, Semitic, and many other elements, well justifies 
the secret revulsion which foreigners feel at the sight of such specimens of the 
German language. 

We should like to see Professor Andresen’s book in the hands of all who 
study and teach German as a foreign tongue, and who look for a safeguard 
like this, since the true ‘ Sprachgefiihl’ cannot be acquired even by those 
who believe themselves possessed of a historical knowledge of the German 
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language. The number of editions through which the book has passed within 
the short period of seven years sufficiently shows the approval with which it 
was received in the author’s native country. J. G. 


Kdnigsberger Studien. Historisch-philologische Untersuchungen. Erstes 
Heft. Ké6nigsberg in Pr., Verlag von Hiibner & Matz. 1887. 2425S. 8°. 


Diese neue Zeitschrift beschrankt sich, was die Personen der Mitarbeiter 
anlangt, auf einen engen Kreis. Es sind nur Lehrer der Universitat Kinigs- 
berg, die in ihr zu Worte kommen sollen. Aber der Sache nach ist ihr 
Programm desto umfassender, ziemlich so umfassend, wie die ‘‘ Universitas 
litterarum” selbst, wenn wir von ihrer mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen 
Seite absehen. Die “ Kénigsberger Studien” sind ganz allgemein “ historisch- 
philologischen ” Untersuchungen gewidmet, also der Geschichte des geistigen 
Lebens in weitestem Sinne, in demselben Sinne, in welchem die historisch- 
philologischen Abteilungen der Akademien und Gelehrten Gesellschaften 
ihren Namen fiihren. In der Tat steht das neue Unternehmen seinem eigen- 
artigen Charakter nach den Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe 
einer Akademie der Wissenschaften am niachsten. Wir haben, so zu sagen, 
das Organ einer Kénigsberger Freiwilligen Gelehrten Gesellschaft vor uns, 
der jedes lehrende Mitglied der dortigen Universitat nach eigener Wahl 
angehéren kann und deren Abhandlungen nicht in gemeinsamer Sitzung 
gelesen sondern nach gemeinsamer Verabredung gedruckt werden. 

Das uns vorliegende Heft beginnt mit zwei Aufsitzen zur Kritik und 
Erklarung des Alten Testamentes: August Muller untersucht “ Das Lied der 
Deborah”; Carl Cornill gibt Beitrage “ Zur Quellenkritik der Biicher Samuelis.” 
Von der hebraischen Philologie werden wir zur griechischen gefiihrt, die ver- 
treten ist durch Arthur Ludwich's “Streifziige in entlegnere Gebiete der 
griechischen Litteraturgeschichte” und durch Gustav Hirschfeld’s Abhandlung 
‘Uber die griechischen Grabschriften, welche Geldstrafen anordnen.” Auf 
die philologischen Studien folgt eine historische, namlich die “ Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des Tempelherrenordens ” von Hans Prutz. Weiterhin begegnen 
wir einem Beitrage von Adalbert Bezzenberger, dessen Uberschrift “ Dispositio 
Imperfecti ad Optimum” auf den ersten Blick nicht verrat, um was es sich 
handelt. Es ist ein genauer, mit orientierender Einleitung versehener Abdruck 
eines Abrisses der lettischen Sprache vom Jahre 1732, dessen Titel (nach S. 
186) vollstaindiger lautet : “ Dispositio Imperfecti ad Optimum seu Rudimenta 
Grammatices Lotavicae, ab imperfecto autore, imperfecti pariter idiomatis 
explanatore ad salutem et perfectionem rudium animarum adjuncta catechesi 
apostolico missionariorum zelo suppeditata.” Den Schluss bildet ein auch 
fiir weitere Kreise verstandlicher Aufsatz von Friedrich Hahn ; “ Die Klassiker 
der Erdkunde und ihre Bedeutung fiir die geographische Forschung der 
Gegenwart.” 

Einem Sammelwerke wie diesem gegeniiber musste sich unsere Anzeige 
damit begniigen, in aller Kiirze zu referieren. Die einzelnen Arbeiten zu 
kritisieren kann nicht die Aufgabe eines Einzelnen sein; es ware dazu eine 
Vereinigung von Kritikern erforderlich, nicht vie! kleiner als die Zahl der 
Mitarbeiter, die an dem zu recensierenden Werke beteiligt sind. Eine solche 
Collectivkritik aber wird sich, denke ich, in dem vorliegenden Falle um so 
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eher verschmerzen lassen, als ja fiir den wissenschaftlichen Charakter des 
Ganzen der Name und die Stellung der Mitarbeiter birgt. Wir wiinschen 
dem neuen Unternehmen guten Fortgang und wollen nur noch hinzufiigen, 
dass der Verleger den Absatz desselben dadurch erleichtert hat, dass jedes 
einzelne Heft (in geringer Zahl auch Separatabziige einzelner Abhandlungen 
aus einem Hefte) fiir sich kauflich ist. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Die Werke des Trobadors N’At de Mons zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von 
WILHELM BERNHARDT. [Altfranzésische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von 
Dr. WENDELIN Foerster. Elfter Band.] Heilbronn, Verlag von Gebr. 
Henninger, 1887. 12mo, pp. xlix, 169. 


The Troubadour N’At de Mons, who flourished in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, enjoys the distinction of having been the poet whose 
writings are oftenest cited, by way of illustration, in the fourteenth century 
treatise on poetics entitled Zas Zeys@Amors. Only one of his pieces, how- 
ever, and that the shortest (Za valors es grans e l’onors), has hitherto been acces- 
sible to students, His remaining works consist of six poems, dealing chiefly 
with subjects moral and religious, and ranging in length from 265 to 2059 
verses, 

The author’s name has generally been written Vat, the consideration here 
presented for changing it to V’At (= £n AZ) being the occurrence of a form 
“Ato de Montibus” in the Hist. génér. de Languedoc. But the fact that no 
corresponding Provencal oblique form Aéo(m) (= Lat. Atonem) is found, seems 
rather to argue that AZo is not the correct Latin representative, but a mere 
Latinizing reflex of the name, which the chronicler unwarrantably conceived 
to be Az. 

The textual material for the present edition was furnished to Mr. Bernhardt 
by Professor Wendelin Foerster, of Bonn, at whose suggestion it had been 
copied from the unique Paris MS by the lamented Apfelstedt. Valuable 
assistance in the constitution of the text was received from the well-known 
Provengal scholar, Chabaneau, who had also made a copy of the original MS 
with a view to its publication. The edition before us is elaborately equipped 
with a critical introduction, detailed analyses of the several poems, and explana- 
tory notes, 

Professor Foerster has appended to the editor’s introduction a brief but con- 
clusive discussion of three points of Provencal phonetics, showing (1) that 
intervocalic z of the Provencal MSS should not invariably. be reproduced as j— 
as Bernhardt, in imitation of Bartsch, has here preferred to do—but should be 
represented respectively by ¢ (=y) or 7 (= g), according to its real phonetic 
value, which varied from dialect to dialect, and consequently needs to be 
determined for each separate text ; (2) that Old Provengal] #, answering to Lat. 
z, has the value of #(French z), contrary to the opinion of Diez, Gram. I* 391 ; 
and (3) that Old Provengal «i, we represent graphically either the sounds x, 
ue or wi, we, according to the special dialect involved. ' 

In thoroughness, accuracy, and completeness the work compares favorably 
with its predecessors in the valuable series of which it forms a part. 

H. A. T. 
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NEVE JAHRBUCHER FUR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. 1885. 


.Fascicle 7. 

48 Anz. v. F. S, Cavallari u. A. Holm topogr. archeol. di Siracusa. B. 
Lupus. A careful review of this valuable work, which L. declares to be a 
comprehensive statement of all that is yet known of the subject. The work 
opens with a review of what had previously been done in this field. Then 
follows a topographical description of Syracuse and its environs, and, in the 
third chapter, a key to the numerals on the large map of the ancient city and 
the remaining plates in the atlas. The fourth chapter contains a thorough 
discussion of the water supply of Syracuse, and the fifth, which L. calls the 
core of the whole work, is a complete historical topography of the city through- 
out its ancient history, including the retreat of the Athenians. The sixth (and 
last) chapter contains a discussion of the burial-places, together with a descrip- 
tion of some of the chief edifices of the city. The review is almost entirely 


laudatory. 

49. Zu Pindaros. O. Keller. A brief note on Isthm. 4,80. Read avamir- 
vapévov, 

4. (Continued.) Homerisches. F, Hartmann. A criticism of some of the 
etymologies offered by A. Breusing in the Jhbb. for 1885, fasc. 2. 

50. Homerische Probleme. F. Weck. This is a continuation of an article 
in the Jhbb. for 1884. In H 410 W. would read, instead of pecArootuev, ui) Aiooéuev, 
explaining this form as the active of Aicooyua:, and signifying “ gewahren,” to 
which Aiccouac bears the same relation in meaning as eipoyaz to eipw, or Tivouat to 
tive. In II 667, for xaé@npov he would read kar’ decpov, In T 42 ff. he translates 
KvBepvara “as steersmen,” and xai...Kai “both...and.” For in 
51 cases he suggests oméro, 3 ps. sing. of redupl. aor. opt., meaning ‘* Let some 
one look.” 

51. Zu Aischylos. J. Oberdick. The Wecklein edition of Aeschylus 
assigns incorrectly the authorship of one or two emendations. 

52. Zu den gesetztafeln von Gortyn. F. Blass, Kiel. Critical and explana- 
tory notes on Halbherr and Fabricius’s edition of the Gortynian law-book. 
To be added to the bibliography on this subject are the recent contributions 
of R. Dareste in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, IX 3or ff. ; and 
Biicheler and Zitelmann’s ‘ Das recht von Gortyn,’ supplementary volume to 
the Rheinisches Museum, Vol. XL. 

53- Zu Theophrastos Charakteren. Hugo Bliimner. c. 2, for dé dxovro¢ 
or axobvovroc read dia xpérov or dia xpérove [which is supposed to mean ‘ durch 
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Klatschen’ = xpérov—B, L. G.], and for xvasobyiov (c. 18) daxrvdsob yor, 
and for pévov eb (ibid.) udvov évexupdoac. 


54- Zu Pausanias. Hugo Bliimner. I 27, 1, transpose oid’ dv and oidé 
lows. 
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55. Zu Ovidius und den quellen der Varusschlacht. C. Schrader reaches 
the result that Tiberius crossed the Rhein but once, namely, in the year 10; 
and that in the year 11 he was in Gaul. In both campaigns he was attended 
by Germanicus, 


56. Zu Vergilius Aeneis, Th. Pliiss. In the Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1885, column 239, the attempt is made to define the etymological sense in 
which Vergil uses coruscus., Pliiss denies the possibility of such an attempt; 
| better is it to detect the poetic sense, and not until then to speak of his use of 
words as something regular and positive on the basis of an etymological 
signification. 


Fascicle 8. 


57. Grundziige der tragischen kunst. Aus dem drama der Griechen ent- 
wickelt von Georg Giinther. F. Pétzschke. P. praises very highly this valuable 
work of Giinther. He agrees with the author in his opposition to the prevail- 
ing over-estimate of Sophocles at the expense of Aeschylus. Giinther regards 
Aeschylus as the ideal tragic poet, and declares that Aristotle failed to appre- 
ciate him through lack of sympathy with his lofty ideas of God and the uni- 
verse. The article closes with an interesting discussion of Giinther’s views of 
the nature and office of tragedy. 


58. Zu Sophokles Antigone. J. Werner. In Ant. 576 for d¢ read 
éuotye. 

59. Zu Geminos, Karl*Manitius, In the beginning of c. 14, for... 70’ 
Exacta dia, .. read py déxa orddia, 


60. Die stoischen definitionen der affecte und Poseidonios. O. Apelt. 
These definitions come chiefly from Chrysippos and not from Poseidonios. 
Both Galenos and Nemesios drew largely from Poseidonios, a fact which 
explains the striking coincidences in their language on some points. 


61. Ein weiteres scholion zu Juvenalis iiber die speisenaufbewahrung fiir 
den Sabbath. Hermann Rénsch. This jis on memus in Juvenal, III 13, and 
is in the Codices Leidenses Vossiani 18 and 64. It reads: conducta est ipsa 
silua pretio iudeis ea ratione ut pretium populo romano exinde persoluerent si eis 
liceret festa sua i. [= id est] sabbata celebrare qui uno die ante sabbatum in cofinis 
edulia sua calida ponebant inuoluentes in feno post inuolutionem linteaminum et 
mapparum ut sabbato calida haberent, despectiue autem illorum diuitias dicit cofinum 
et foenum, 


. 62. Das Catonische griindungsdatum Roms. Soltau. Before Polybios 
there was a total uncertainty as to the date of the founding of Rome and the 
boundaries of the regal period. Ennius gave 884 B.C.; Fabius Pictor, 748 

B. C.; Cincius, 729 B. C. as the date for the founding. Cato’s date is 744 B. C. 

(= 238 years before the beginning of the republic, which is itself 506 years 
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before Christ). This date can be proved in three ways, which Soltau gives. 
To reconcile this date with Fabius Pictor’s, Cato’s 238 years were lengthened 
by interregna in the regal period to 241. When, however, the Chronica of 
Apollodorus brought in the Trojan era of Eratosthenes, these same three years 
were added on to the date of Fabius Pictor (748), putting the founding of the 
city in 751. 

63. Zu Cornelius Nepos. Polle, Dresden. Critical and exegetical notes 
on Paus, III 1. 

64. Der archetypus der Brutusbriefe. Gurlitt, Berlin. The first part of 
this paper deals with the ninth book of the efistulaead M. Brutum ; the second, 
with the corpus of the letters ad Brutum and Quintum Fratrem (I-III); the 
third, with the value of Cratander’s manuscript. All of the preserved letters 
ad Brutum belong to the old ninth book ad Brutum, and go back to an old MS 
which contained this book entire, but lost at first two or three pages through 
the parting of the binding. In this condition the writer of the Cratander MS 
found it. The Cratander edition of 1528 gives the oldest form of the first book 
and the most reliable readings. 


65. Eine subscription bei Juvenalis. Otto Keller, Prag. 


Fascicle 9. 
66. Zur geschichte der rhetorischen ideenlehre. H. Liers. The common 
belief that the theory of idéaz in rhetoric originated with Hermogenes of 


Tarsus is shown not to be well founded. 
67. Zu Athenaios. R.Arnoldt. Brief textual notes. 


68. Zur chronologischen bestimmung von Euripides Ion. R. Arnoldt. 
Aristophanes, in the Birds, 406 ff., parodies Ion, 222 ff. This, and other cases, 
make it likely that the Ion was first produced shortly before the Birds, or in 
414 B.C. 

4. (Continued.) Homerisches. R. Peppmiiller. Textual note on ay 
avaspyoutry A 392. 

69. Zu den Theokritosscholien. Ch, Ziegler. A continuation (see Jhbb. 
for 1882, p. 825) of the comparison of the MSS with the text of Ahrens. 

70. Zu Lukianos. J. Sommerbrodt. Textual criticism, continued from 
Jhbb. for 1884, p. 282. 

71. Zur chronologie des gedichtes des Lucretius und zur frage nach der 
stellung des Memmius in demselben, Brandt, Heidelberg. B. places the 
composition of verses 29-43, book I, in the year 68 or 67, and holds that the 
entire poem from beginning to end was intended for Memmius. The gradual 
reduction in the number of places in which reference is made to Memmius war- 
rants the inference that the friendly relations between Lucretius and Memmius 
were somewhat cooler. 


72. Zur dritten dekade des Livius. Luterbacher. Critical notes. 


(17). Zu Quintilianus, Eussner, Wiirzburg. Critical and exegetical notes 
on the tenth book, 
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73. Der neunte Epodus des Horatius. Faltin. This is an attempt to show 
that the poem is not a triumphant song in honor of Roman victory, but an 
expression of dissatisfaction called forth by the half success of the victory 
won at Actium. This is not in accordance with the view taken by Dillen- 
burger, Nauck, Biicheler and others. See Pliiss, Horaz-studien (320-347). 


74. Critical notes Zu Gellius, by Weiss, on XVI 5, 3 C,and by K. P. 
Schulze, on XIX 9g, II. 


75. Zudem feldzug des Germanicus im jahre 16 nach Christus. Knoke. 
This is an attack upon P. Héfer's ‘ Der feldzug des Germanicus im j. 16 nach 
Ch.,’ Bemburg, 1884. The position is taken that the Roman army did cross 
the Weser and that the battle at Idistaviso was fought on the right bank. 


76. Zu den Differentiae Sermonum. Beck. This is called out by the publi- 
cation of Widmann’s mischmasch fragments of ‘ Differentiae Sermonum’ 
(Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1883, pp. 649-652). 


77. Zu einigen Placidus-glossen. Deuerling. 


Fascicles 10 and 11. 


78. Zur geschichte und composition der Ilias. K. Brandt. A minute and 
careful analysis of the plot of A-M with this result: The original aes 
’AyiAjoc began thus: A 1-348; lost passage; B 1-41; A 1-569; lost passage, 
in which the Greeks are driven back to their ships, and till the sun goes down : 
the battle recommences the next morning ; M 41-85, 199-471. 


79. Zu Aischylos Prometheus. E. Hoffmann. Textual criticism. 1. A 
line is probably lost before 255 or after 256. In the first case it might have 
corresponded in sense to 38, in the second, to 28. 2. In 331 read piv ov uera- 
oxov for Tavtwv petacxav. 3. 347-362 are spoken by Oceanus, 362-376 by 
Prometheus. 4. In 438 for tpoceAoipuevov read mpo-oKeAoipevor (cf. v. 481 : KaTa- 
oxéA2w). §. In 480 for tiorév read waorév, 6. In 509 for Acdéc read Oedv. 7. 
Insert de? between Tay and Aiog in 551. 


80. Nochmals zu Thukydides, II 2. J. H. Lipsius. A rejoinder to 
Wilamowitz-MGllendorff as to the chronology of the above passage. 


81. Zu Aristophanes Acharnern. Adolf Rémer. A brief note. 


82. Das eleusinische steuerdecret aus der héhezeit des Perikles. Adolf 
Schmidt. In this important inscription the words pava dé éuBdArew ‘Exa- 
TouBadva tov véov dpxovra have nothing to do with the regulation of the 
calendar, as supposed by Foucart, Lipsius,and Sauppe. Such a meaning is 
inconsistent with the subject matter of the document, with the natural signifi- 
cation of the words, and with the known facts of the Attic calendar. The 
clause in question merely sets a definite limit to the period allowed for the 
offering of first fruits, and should be translated: “ But the new Archon shall 
put one month between, the Hekatombaion.” This position S. supports by an 
elaborate examination of the whole “ fristlehre”’ in Attic law. 


83. Anz. v. Dionysii Thracis Ars Grammatica, ed. G. Uhlig. W. Studemund. 
In this volume Uhlig publishes the text of the réxv7 of Dionysius from the two 
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best MSS, but with noemendation. The variations recorded in other MSS are 
also noted, giving a history of the text, which S. declares to be of much value. 
In a later volume Uhlig will give the text as he would reconstitute it. The 
reviewer adds farther information in regard to the MSS used by Uhlig, with 
some corrections. 
‘84. Das Julianische datum von Syphax gefangennahme. W. Soltau. This 
reaches the conclusion that Syphax was captured on May 25th, B. C. 203. 

85. Acca Laurentia. E. Bahrens. A contribution to the earliest history of 
Rome. 
86. Die vier zeitalter des Florus. O. E. Schmidt. An attempt to explain 
the false numbers in the MSS of Florus, and to show the incorrectness of 
Unger’s explanation (Philologus, XLIITI 429-33). 

87. Catullus inden glossarien. L. Schwabe, Tiibingen. This shows that 
four of the seven glosses on the collection of C. Labbaeus are of more recent 
date. 


(63). 
88. Zu Terentius Heautontimoroumenos. Bliimner. Critical and exegetical 
notes. 

89. Zu Ciceros Cato Maior. Polle. Critical note on §47. 


go. Zu Tacitus Historien. An addendum to Meiser’s note in the Jahrbb. 
1884, pp. 775-6. This maintains Meiser’s right of ownership to the note on 
the Placidus gloss, sani¢as sustentaculum, as against W. Heraeus. (See below, 


p. 506.) 


Fascicle 12. 

gt. Ein chorlied des Oidipus Tyrannus. A. Beck. A choral ode, as lyric 
poetry, is subject to two tests: Does it spring from some natural emotion? Is 
it adapted to excite this emotion in others? As part of a drama it must also 
stand in reasonable connection with the action. B. examines the chorus 
O. T. 1086-1109 according to these tests, and finds that it conforms to all the 
requirements of a tragic chorus. 


92. Der paian des Isyllos. F. Blass. An inscription lately found in the 
sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros consists of a number of short poems by 
Isyllos, a poet hitherto unknown. The dialect is Doric,and the date probably 
at the beginning of the second century B. C. 

93. Vermeintliche Aristotelische zeugnisse iiber Anaximandros’ dzecpov, 
C. Baumker. The passages in Aristotle’s Physics, III 4, 203a 16, and III 5, 
205a 25, do not refer to the opinions of Anaximander. 


Zu Cornelius Nepos. Radtke. A critical note on Epam. 4, 4. 


94. Zu den fragmenten der griechischen epiker. R. Peppmiiller. Textual 
criticism of seven passages from the Kypria, the Aithiopis, the Little Iliad, and 


the Naupaktia. 

95. Ein inschriftliches digamma. H. Rumpf. R. argues in favor of his 
conjecture év[vv]iva, in the Chersonesos inscription of Diophantos, as opposed 
to év[@]:va proposed by Blass. 
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96. Das verhér der Catilinarier. C. John. In reply to E. Lang, ‘ Das 
strafverfahren gegen die Catilinarier’ (Schénthal, 1884). John argues for the 
reliability of Cicero, and for understanding that the confessions of the con- 
spirators were in themselves dangerous and have not been purposely 
exaggerated by Cicero. 

97- Ueber das princip der variatio bei rémischen dichtern. Schulze, Berlin. 
This shows by means of examples from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Horace 
and Vergil, that these poets adopted this principle in the collections of their 
poems published by themselves, 

98. Zu Catullus. Bliimner, Ziirich. B. divides Carm. XXX into four 
strophes of three lines each, and puts verses 5 and 4 between 10 and II. 

(43). 4 und aé vor consonanten in den fragmenten der Altern rémischen 
poesie. Harder, Berlin. H.comes to the same conclusion with Meusel (see 
A. J. P., VIII 245), namely, that a stands before 4, f, m,n, p and v; that a is 
commoner than aé before ¢ and s; ad is commoner before d@ and ¢; aé is used 
before z and 7. 

(85). Acca Laurentia. E. Hoffmann. 

99. Zu Horatius Episteln. Schneidewin. A critical note on I 2, 27. 


100. Zu Ovidius. Polle. Critical contributions to the Metamorphoses, 


Tristia, and ex Ponto. 
E. B. CLapp. W. E. WATERS. 


ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie. Herausgegeben von Richard 
Paul Wiilker. Band IX, Heft 2u.3. Halle, 1886, 


Heft 2. 

Dr. O. Glide discusses (pp. 271-318) the sources of Cynewulf’s Elene. In 
the state of England’s culture in foreign letters during the first centuries 
following the introduction of Christianity, Gléde, in refutation of Fritzsche, 
finds a stroag presumption against the possibility of the poet’s use of a Greek 
original. Appreciating this position as incompatible with Fritzsche’s results 
respecting the Andreas, Glide, while deferring his argument to another 
occasion, declares himself on the side of those who regard the Andreas as 
constructed on the basis of a Latin original and by the hand of Cynewulf. 
Elene, in common with the other acknowledged poems of Cynewulf, must in 
all probability be referred to a Latin source. Gléde sets himself the task of 
a minute comparison between the poem and the Vita Quiriaci. He is pains- 
taking and thorough, and arranges his material so as to constitute a help to the 
study of the poem. His conclusion is at least safe, and represents perhaps the 
nearest approach at present possible to a final statement of the question: 
“Cynewulf arbeitete nach einem ihm schriftlich vorliegenden lateinischen 
texte, der bis jetzt noch nicht ediert, bezw. noch nicht aufgefunden worden 
ist. Auf den bericht der Acta Sanctorum (4. Mai!) ist nur als auf einen 
ahnlichen, nicht die quelle reprisentierenden zu verweisen.” The student of 
the poem should be told that this article represents, in a slightly condensed 
form, the second part of Gléde’s dissertation, Cynewulf’s Elene und ihre 
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Quelle, Rostock, 1885, of which the first part, giving an historical sketch of the 
Cross legends, will be found valuable. The recent appearance of the closing 
volume of Ebert’s Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande also brings an 
important addition to the bibliography of Cynewulf. 


Mrs. Pott, the editor of “The Promus of Formularies and Elegancies” 
(attributed by some to Lord Bacon), recoils from the severity of her critics, 
and, in the-interest of truth and of fearless research despite the possible 
“revelation of unwelcome facts,” begs to be heard once more. She is con- 
cerned in removing the points of support upon which hardy skepticism has 
placed the uncanny image of a bifrontal anachronism. The title of her con- 
tribution (pp. 319-336) is somewhat explanatory: “ Notes on Andrew Borde’s 
Book, and Passages from the Ist and 2nd Quartos of Romeo and Juliet. 
Showing the gradual and increasing introduction of notes from Bacon's 
Promus.” After being told that “No one who reads ‘Anglia’ need be 
informed that Good and God have the same derivation,” a diversity of feeling, 
according to individual humor, must arise. In no case, however, will a return 
to the philological basis of “A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence” be found 
to comport with the gravity of the question in hand, It were perhaps better 
to dismiss all seriousness and join, for the nonce, in the sport of the hour. I 
shall at least venture to remind the defender of the Promus of Mr. Pegge’s 
(Anecdotes of the English Language, 1844, p. 224f.) learned exposition of 
that puzzling (!) salutation, Good morrow. Mrs. Pott believes, or evidently 
hopes that she believes, that the terms of greeting found in Borde’s book were 
used only as general expressions of well-wishing and not as special morning 
and evening salutations; while ‘‘the forms which Bacon wrote down and 
apparently intended to introduce, were mot benedictions, but were morning 
and evening salutations.” The second possible anachronism which involves 
the age of the Promus in relation to that of the First Quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet gives the author little trouble. She merely assumes the right, since the 
matter is one upon which commentators cannot agree, to take “this First 
Quarto” for ‘‘ what it professes to be, the earliest edition of Romeo and Juliet, 
published in 1597.” A comparison between the two First Quartos of this 
play, which is next carried through a number of pages of parallel -passages, is 
designed to enforce Lord Macaulay’s observation on certain characteristics of 
Bacon’s mind, The conclusion of this section of the article will be most 
delectable in the original form: ‘“‘ There cannot be a doubt that in almost 
every instance where there is an alteration or expansion of a passage from the 
Quarto of 1597, it is found in succeeding Quartos to include some allusion to 
one or more of Bacon’s notes. Hence this argument ; at first, Bacon’s own notes 
were unfamiliar even to himself, but that by using them he learnt to apply 
them more freely and aptly, as he advanced in his revisions.” Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly must be allowed to give to these startling disclosures their proper 
setting, while “fanatical Shakespearians” may perhaps hope for some grace if 
they but adopt the manner of the schoolboy’s Homeric theory and say that 
the plays of Shakespeare were not written by Shakespeare but by some one 
else of the same name. 


There is hardly another philological journal that is so much given as the 
Anglia to the publication i extenso of students’ “dissertations” and their 
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trial efforts at the reproduction of manuscripts or the construction of critical 
texts. One of the editor’s students, Dr. A. R. Diebler, is making, as it appears, 
a special study of the Fables of Robert Henrisone, the good master of Dun- 
fermline, having published the first fruits of this effort as his “ dissertation ” in 
1885 (‘* Henrisone’s Fabeldichtungen,” Halle); he now advances (pp. 337-342) 
to a statement, tabulated according to a theory of life-periods, of the entire 
works of Henrisone, with valuable details regarding the manuscripts and 
editions, and to a complete edition of the Fables (pp. 342-390 and 453-492). 
This edition has the merit of being the first that has been based on Harl. 3865, 
the best and the only complete MS of the Fables; it will be best studied when 
published, according to promise, in separate form with an introduction and a 
glossary. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


M. F. Mann concludes his valuable investigation, begun in the seventh 
volume, of the sources of Philipe de Thaun’s Piysiologus (pp. 391-434, and a 
supplementary note pp. 447-450). The summary of his results is that de 
Thaun’s Latin basis is, in its chief features, preserved in the Physiologus of 
MS No. 10074 of the Royal Lib. at Brussels; where this MS of the tenth 
century does not serve, the poet’s source may be reconstructed with the help of 
a MS of the eighth century, No. 223 of the Lib. of Berne. There is, moreover, 
direct and indirect indebtedness to Isidor; Pliny and the Computus are next in 
value, and finally the Cotton. MS Vesp. E. X supplies corroborations. 


E. Hinncher, in an article, Zur Dialogeinteilung im “ Seefahrer” (A) und zur 
zweiten Homiletischen Partie (B) dieses Gedichtes (pp. 435-446), reviews the 
theories of Rieger and of V luge with respect to the curious structure of the 
A. S. poem, “ The Seafarer.” He offers a new distribution of the dialogue, 
in closer agreement with Rieger than with Kluge, of the first and, as he would 
say, the original and incomplete section, which he closes with 1. 64a, and argues 
that the remaining portion (Il. 64b to the close) belonged at first to some other 
composition, and by mere “schreiberwillkiir” came into its present unfitting 
position. 


The second number of this volume closes with a circular letter pertaining to 
the establishment of a Neuphilologen-Verein at Hannover, and an appendix 
(pp. 1-84) giving Liins’ ‘‘ Uebersicht der in den Jahren 1883 und 1884 auf dem 
Gebiete der Englischen Philologie erschienenen Biicher und Aufsitze.” 


Heft 3. 


After Diebler’s text, which has already been noticed, we come to the second 
article, Sind die von Horstmann herausgegebenen Schottischen Legenden ein 
Werk Barbere’s? (pp. 493-514), by P. Buss. The question is whether the 
‘*Lives of Saints” published by Horstmann in two volumes (1881 and 1882) 
under the title, “ Barbour’s des Schottischen Nationaldichters Legendensamm- 
lung,” can with any degree of certainty be attributed to the Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, the author of the Bruce. This large collection of legends, preserved 
in the unique MS, Camb. Univ. Lib. Gg II 6, was for the first time attributed 
to Barbour by Mr. Bradshaw. This opinion was chiefly based on the un- 
mistakable official rank of the writer and the occurrence of the legends of 
Machor (Mauritius) and of Ninian, the patron saints of Scotland and Aberdeen ; 
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the Archdeacon would, by presumption, take a special interest in the local 
saints. But Mr. Bradshaw had just made the curious find of the Troy frag- 
ments, which he had unhesitatingly assigned to Barbour, and was therefore in 
a state of mind predisposed soon to discover other works by the same writer. 
-Horstmann, accepting Bradshaw’s theory, first published the St. Machor in 
Altengl. Leg., Neue Folge, 1881, pp. 189-208, and afterwards the whole collec- 
tion, with this single omission, together with the Troy fragments in the two 
volumes already named. Buss agrees that the whole collection of the “ lives” 
are by the same author, although there are peculiarities in the Ninian which 
might reward special investigation. The Trojan fragments, he declares, must 
certainly be restudied, particularly in their relation to each other. The task 
which Buss here sets himself is, however, to show by a detailed study of the 
orthographic and phonological evidence of the rimes that neither the “ lives” 
nor the “fragments” can be referred to Barbour. Horstmann will certainly 
have to reconsider the title of his book. 


“ Beowulf und Kynewulf” (pp. 515-550) is a communication from the pen 
of G. Sarrazin, who has, in recent times, been prolific in additions to the 
“literature” on the Beowulf epic; it can hardly be said that he has to a 
corresponding degree increased our knowledge on the subject. Sarrazin, in 
the present instance, grapples with the most difficult problem in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, Who wrote the Beowulf? The special novelty of his research, 
however, is that he succeeds, as he believes, in finding the veritable author, 
who has hitherto eluded identification. From a consideration of long lists of 
coincident and parallel expressions, and from an agreement in style and 
manner, we are to infer identity of authorship for the poems usually attributed 
to Cynewulf (including the Andreas) and for the great epic. This theory has * 
every advantage of reconciling all the truths and half-truths of the different 
theories of composition. Cynewulf was not only the author of the “ original 
parts,” but was also, at a later period of his life, in his repentant old age, the 
sanctimonious “interpolator B.” We can now understand that mysterious 
combination of unity and diversity of treatment which the great critics of 
the poem have felt. Nor must Mdller blush for his strophes. For did not 
Cynewulf, in his early manhood, a wandering gleeman, base his first version 
of the epic (he called it the. Beowa) on the Old Danish “ Bédvarepos”’? 
Sarrazin is so thoroughly convinced of the soundness of his theory that he is 
free to acknowledge the incompleteness of his data; greater exactness in 
details, he would have us feel, would but be carrying wood to the forests. But 
it is just here that the weakness of the theory is most manifest. It indeed 
covers the details brought forward, but its adaptability is, unfortunately, not 
thereby exhausted. It is wider than the required range of phenomena; it 
proves too much, and therefore in reality proves nothing at all. The first 
step in the argument has been omitted: the exclusion from the comparison of 
every poetical document which is not assumed to belong to Cynewulf should 
have been justified. A uniformly detailed study of the whole body of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry would, however, as I believe, reveal such a wide application of 
Sarrazin’s tests as to force him to the admission that his theory having direc- 
tions has certainly no defining limits. Let him make the experiment with the 
Daniel, a poem which he does not mention in this connection, to see whether ‘ 
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there are no striking agreements in phrase and style with the Beowulf. His 
admission (p. 549) of “‘anklange an den Beowulf” in other than Cynewulf’s 
poems is not sufficient to clear him of the charge of working a theory within 
unfairly prescribed limitations. 


A. Sturmfels concludes (pp. 551-581) his valuable contribution to the study 
of Old French vowels in Middle English, which should be considered in con- 
nection with Behrens’ “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Franzésischen Sprache in 
England,” Heilbronn, 1886. 


The astronomical data given in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Complaynt of Mars and Venus” 
have led Professor H. Turein to determine for us the date of the poem. This 
calculation appearing in rather an inaccessible form, is here reprinted with 
some additional comments by John Koch. The particular conjunction of the 
planets which is dwelt on in the poem is computed to have occurred in the 
year 1379. 


The two following articles are by the editor himself, Prof. Wilker. The 
first is a comment on the first volume of “ The Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, by his Son,” the second volume 
of which is to receive like treatment in a subsequent issue. In the second 
note, “ Versehen in den Biichern iiber neueste Englische Literatur,” the com- 
mon practice of books on literature of misstating the order in which Kingsley 
wrote “ Yeast” and “ Alton Locke” is exposed, and the true order established 
by arguments drawn chiefly from Mrs. Kingsley’s “ Letters and Memories.” 
The date of “ Hypatia” is also carefully determined. 


All students of the Faust legend owe a debt to the venerable Prof. Zarncke 
for his minute and accurate account of the early editions of the Faust “ Volks- 
buch” which is prefixed to Braune’s reprint of the original edition (1587). 
Zarncke there shows the true relation between the genuine “ Spies” (A') and 
the “ pseudo-Spies ” (C) of the same year. But the editor of the recent edition 
of Mountford’s Farce having apparently remained ignorant of these facts, 
Zarncke is induced to give fresh emphasis to certain details of importance for 
the English side of the question. Under the title, Das Englische Volksbuch 
vom Doctor Faust (pp. 610-612) we accordingly find a concise statement of the 
arguments by which February 28, 1589, is shown to be the true date for the 
permission to print the English Faust ballad. This limits the first appearance 
of the English version of the “ Volksbuch” to the year 1588 or the beginning 
of 1589. It is further shown that Marlowe’s play must have appeared some 
time before November, 1589; that it was “presented” in the preceding year 
has not been proved. We are therefore to assume confidently that the editio 
princeps of the English “ Volksbuch” was the basis both of the “‘ Ballad” and 
of Marlowe’s play. 

A necrological note on Dr. Clement Mansfield Ingleby is contributed by 
Karl Lentzner. 


F. Dieter closes the volume with a spirited reply to a review, in Anz, f. d. 
A. XVIII, of his monograph on Anglo-Saxon Glosses. 


James W. BRIGHT. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT.! 


XXXIX Band. 


Heft IV. 

Titles of articles :— 

O. Béhtlingk: Bemerkungen zu Biihler’s Ausgabe und Uebersetzung des 
Apastastambijadharmasitra. 

O. Béhtlingk: Ein Versuch zur Beilegung eines literarischen Streites. 

O. Bohtlingk: Zur indischen Lexicographie (notes on Prof, Whitney’s 
Appendix to his Sanskrit Grammar). 

O. Béhtlingk: Einige Bemerkungen zu Baudhajana’s DharmacAstra (zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben von E. Hultzsch). 

M. Griinbaum: Ueber Schem hammephorasch als Nachbildung eines 
aramaischen Ausdrucks und iiber sprachliche Nachbildungen iberhaupt. 
An article of seventy-four pages. 

George A. Grierson: Selected specimens of the Bihari Language, edited 
and translated. 

August Miiller: Der Katalog der arabischen Handschriften der Vice- 
k6niglichen Bibliothek zu Kairo. 

Bihler: Einige Noten za Béhtlingk’s Bemerkungen iiber Fiihrer’s Aus- 
gabe und meine Uebersetzung des Vasishthadharmag¢astra, 

Seybold reviews: Petri Hispani de lingua arabica libri duo Pauli de 
Lagarde studio et sumptibus repetiti. Gottingae, 1883. 


XL Band, 1886. 


Heft I. 

E. Hultzsch describes briefly a journey he made in 1884-5 to India, gives 
a list of 483 MSS he had collected, and gives the text and translation of 
several inscriptions. The article is accompanied by two plates of inscrip- 
tions from squeezes made by Hultzsch. 

Dr. J. G. Stickel gives some further remarks on the Ommiad coin from 
Ascalon, and describes and discusses a little coin the picture of which 
he gives. He hails with delight Stanley Lane Poole’s projected work on 
Moslem numismatics. 

J. Gildermeister shows that Moses of Khoren has in his history a chapter 
taken almost word for word from Pseudokallisthenes. 


Under the head of Vedica, R. Pischel discusses (1) Rgvéda 8, 47, 15; 
(2) Rgvéda 7, 59, 125 (3) arya a. 

G. Bihler translates and annotates the second half of the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth edict of the Acoka inscriptions. 


Néldeke has an article of forty pages reviewing Robertson Smith’s 
Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia. After criticising many points in 


1See A. J. P. VII 118. 
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detail, he declares the book calculated to give most wuss help to all 
who read it with independent judgment. ‘ 


The titles of the other articles are as follows: Zusiatzliches zu meiner 
Abhandlung ; Ueber die Entstehung der Cvetambara und Digambara Sek- 
ten, by Hermann Jacobi; Miscellen, by Hermann Jacobi; Kénigthum und 
Priesterthum im alten Eran, by Eugen Wilhelm; Ueber Umapatidhara, 
by Theodor Aufrecht ; Bemerkungen zu Bihler’s Artikel im 39. Bande dieser 
Zeitschrift, S. 704 fgg., by O. Béhtlingk. 


Heft IL. 
Dr. M. Klamroth discusses al-Ya‘-qibi’s extracts from Hippocrates, and 
gives twenty-nine pages of Arabic text. 


M. Griinbaum gives seventy-one pages of notes on his article which 
appeared in Vol. 39, pp. 543 ff., under the title, Ueber Schem hammepho- 
rasch als Nachbildung eines aramdischen Ausdrucks und iber sprachliche 
Nachbildungen iiberhaupt. 


Th. Néldeke describes the Arabic MSS left by Spitta and now in Stras- 
burg. 


N. Karamianz gives twenty-one strange characters which he found in an 
Armenian MS, and which he thinks may belong to the old Albanian 
alphabet. 


H. H. Dhruva discusses four copperplate grants of Gujrat kings, and 
gives five and a half pages of text. 


Extracts from a letter of Dr. Hurgronje give some facts relative to the 
sign language employed by some of the Arabic merchants, 


The titles of the other articles are: Zur Kentniss der Arya, by Hermann 
Jacobi; Berichtigungen und Nachtrige zu den Amardvati-Inschriften, by 
E. Hultzsch ; Beitrage zur altindischen Religions- und Sprachgeschichte, 
by P. von Bradke. 


Heft III. 


In an article on the Dictionary of Menachem Ibn Saruk, according to 
Codex Bern 200, Dr. David Kaufmann describes and discusses this MS, 
and gives thirty-three pages of additions to and variations from the edition 
of Filipowski. 


L. Morales gives text and translation with glossary of a number of extracts 
from the “ Book of Diverting Stories” of Bar-Hebraeus, 


In a long article entitled Uber das Buch “die Chrie,” A. Baumgartner 
discusses the relation of this book, an Armenian rhetoric, to the Progy- 
mnasmata of Aphthonius, and concludes that its author is the historian 
Moses Chorenazi. 


Titles of remaining articles :— 
M. Heidenheim: Die neue Ausgabe der Vers. Sam. zur Genesis [Bibl. 
Sam. J]. 
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Stenzler : Das Schwertklingen-Geliibde der Inder. 


Réhtlingk: Nachtragliches zu Vasishtha. 

Buhler: Einige Bemerkungen zu Béhtlingk’s Artikel iber Apastamba 
(Bd. XXXIX, p. 517). 

E. Kuhnert: Midas in Sage und Kunst. bs 

Ign. Guidi: Die Kirchengeschichte des Catholikos Sabris6' I. 


Heft IV. 
Carl Lang gives the Arabic text and part of the translation and notes of 
a historical poem of 419 lines, by Ibn el Mu'‘tazz on Mu'tadid as prince 


and regent, 
In an article on the extracts from Greek authors in al-Ya‘qibi, M. Klam- 
roth discusses the extracts from Greek physicians other than Hippocrates. 
Fr. Philippi discusses the nature of the Semitic consonants } and’. 


P. von Bradke concludes his “ Beitrage zur altindischen Religions- und 
Sprachgeschichte.” 

Néldeke contributes a long review of Delitzsch’s Prolegomena eines 
neuen hebraisch-aramdischen Wé6rterbuchs zum Alten Testament. He 
complains that the book often gives the impression of special pleading for 
the Assyrian, the importance of which it sets too high, at least at the 
present stage of knowledge. On the other hand it sets too low a value on 
other auxiliary material, especially the Arabic. Néldeke refuses to accept 
many of Delitzsch’s etymologies, says some are not so certain as D, claims, 
and others certainly wrong. 

Dr. S. Baer gives a very severe criticism of Ginsburg’s Massorah, and 
declares that it utterly fails as a critical edition. 


R, Pischel reviews very favorably Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life. 


F. Liebrecht reviews Hans Schiltbergers Reisebuch, herausgegeben von 
Dr, Valentin Langmantel, Tiibingen, 1885. 

Titles of other articles :— : 

Bihler: Einige weitere Bemerkungen zu Bohtlingk’s Artikeln tuber 
Vasishtha, 

Chr, Bartholomae: Zur Transskription der indoiranischen Zischlaute. 

A. Hillebrandt ; Eine Miscelle aus dem Vedaritual, 

A. Ludwig: Drei Rgveda Stellen. 

A. Ludwig: Bedeutungen vedischer Worter. 

I, Low: Bemerkungen zu Merx, Proben der syrischen Uebersetzung von 
Galenus-Schrift tiber die einfachen Heilmittel. 

Dr. Vollers: Der Katalog der arabischen Handschriften zu Kairo. Also 
a note by R, Roth on the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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XLI Band, 1887. 
Heft I. 

The most important article is a long one by Dr. Ignaz Goldziher, entitled 
Materialien zur Kenntniss der Almohadenbewegung. As he regards this 
movement as a theological one through and through, he treats the question 
from this standpoint, and examines some of the causes of the movement 
and some of the practical changes resulting. 

Boéhtlingk reviews: Sanskrit Syntax by Dr. J. S. Speijer, Leiden, Brill, 
1886. B. reviews the book favorably, but points out a number of errors 
and misprints. 

Titles of other articles :— 

G, Bihler: Beitrage zur Erklarung der ASoka Inschriften (Fortsetzung). 

K. Himly: Die Denkmaler der Kantoner Moschee. 

Boéhtlingk : Noch ein Wort zur Maurja-Frage im Mahabhashja. 


Heft II. 

Georg Ebers gives a sketch of the life of Gustav Seyffarth, with an 
endeavor to give a just estimate of the value of his work in Egyptology. 
While Ebers evidently feels strongly on the subject, he endeavors to be as 
fair to Seyffarth as possible, It is, however, a sad story, as the story of a 
life’s disappointment must ever be, 

Carl Lang continues his translation and notes of the poem Mu'tadid as 
Prince and Regent. 

Spiegel gives a second article onthe home and date of the Awesté. He 
replies to some objections made by Geiger to his former article, in which 
he assigns to the Awest4 a much later date than is commonly accepted. 
He believes that the Bactrian kingdom, with Vistacpa as its king, must 
disappear from our histories. 

Titles of other articles :— 

David Kaufmann: Die Schiiier Menachem’s und Dunasch’s im Streite 
iiber np. 

J. H. Mordtmann: Zur Topographie des nérdlichen Syriens aus griech- 
ischen Inschriften. 

J. H. Mordtmann; Vergessene himjarische Inschriften, 

Shang yu paki. Dergi Here Jakén gésa de Wasimbuha, Traduit pour 
la premiére fois par C, Harlez, 

H, Hiibschmann: Ossetische Nominalbildung. 

Dr, Heinrich von Wlislocki: Volkslieder der transsilvanischen Zigeuner 
(inedita), 

Felix Liebrecht: Eine Madagaskarische Lebensregel. 

Felix Liebrecht: Eine Arabische Sage. 


Fr, Dieterici reviews favorably: Die Waffen der alten Araber aus ihren 
Dichtern dargestellt von Dr. F, W. Schwarzlose. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1886. 
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Emmanuel Léw gives a number of notes and corrections to the seventh 
fascicle of R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus. Oxford, 1886, 


Heft III. 

Karl Vollers, in an article on the Arabic spoken in Egypt, after some 
general remarks, gives a large body of notes on the common dialect, fol- 
lowing the: paragraphs of Spitta-Bey’s Grammar. These are followed by 
notes on some of the material in Miha’il Sabbag’s grammar, The Hazz al 
Kuhif of Yusuf as Serbini is discussed and declared to be of great import- 
ance for philology. 

H. Oldenberg, in Die Adhydyatheilung des Rigveda, thinks that this 
division gives us no material for fixing the interpolations in the Riksam- 
hita, 

Titles of other articles :— 

Carl von Arnhard: Die Wasserweihe nach dem Ritus der Athiopischen 
Kirche. 

M. Klamroth: Uber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei 
al-Ja‘qibi, III Philosophen, 

H, Gelzer: Aegyptisches. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki: Marchen des Siddhi-Kir in Siebenbiirgen. 

K, Himly: Anmerkungen in Beziehung auf das Schach und andere 
Brettspiele. 

Th, Aufrecht: Bemerkungen. 

F, Bollensen: Beitrige zur Kritik des Veda. 

O, Boéhtlingk: Haben #ti und ca bisweilen die Bedeutung von di? 


I, Léw reviews P, Ascherson et G. Schweinfurth-Illustration de la Flore 


d’Egypte. 
J. R. Jewerr. 


HERMES, 1886, 


III. 

H. J. Polak. In Marci Antonini Commentarios Analecta Critical. Dis- 
cussing the tradition of the text, Polak praises highly the edition by Stich, 
1882, declaring at the same time that the Didot edition of this writer is bare 
of any original merit (p. 323). Polak’s paper aims at proving that inasmuch 
as the aid of the MSS is very slender indeed, criticism in this case must resort 
to conjecture to get a readable author. 


E. Hiller (Die antiken Verzeichnisse der Pindarischen Dichtungen) notes 
that the list of Pindar’s works contained in a vita of P. ina Breslau MS, and 
the list in Suidas, disagree in some details, although both give a total of seven- 
teen volumina. H. endeavors to show how the cxod:d, the dpduara tpaycxa, 
the évOpovicpoi, the Baxyud, and the dadvagogixd arose as separate titles. 


Th. Kock. Neue Bruchstiicke Attischer Komiker. K. publishes two kinds 
of conjectural fragments: 1. Scattered fragments (Versprengte Triimmer). 
These are drawn from such writers as Eusebius, Libanius, Synesius, Dio Chrysos- 
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tomus, Plutarch, Clement of Alexandria, and Aristides. Naturally many of 
these lines—often reconstructed with great freedom by Kock—are gnomic in 
bearing, others are interpreted as fitting some particular situation or character, 
such as the lover or parasite. 2. In the other portion of his publication (Zusam- 
menhangende Partien), K. introduces large blocks, restored by himself to 
trimeters, from divers weAéra: of Libanius and from letters of Aristaonetus and 
of Alciphron. The suggestion is indeed made, in a very plausible way, that 
the writers mentioned used portions of, or the plot of, plays of the middle 
and new comedy to elaborate them for their purposes. Kock’s restorations 
are certainly very clever. 


Th. Mommsen (der Riémische oder Italische Fuss) controverts the thesis of 
Dérpfeld, viz. that the Italian and the Roman foot-measures differed, insisting 
that in whatever part of the Roman empire merchants and others plied their 
avocation, they used simply Italian measures. Dérpfeld’s assertion that there 
was an older Italian foot-measure of 0.278m. Mommsen declares to be ground- 
less. 


Wm. Heraeus (De Historiarum Taciti glossematis) endeavors to point out 
how the latter have crept into the text of our MSS. An apt illustration is in 
Tac. H, II 28: Sin victoriae sanitas sustentaculum columen in Italia verteretur. 
Nipperdey, in 1855, declared that sanifas and sustentaculum were glosses of 
columen. This view having been generally rejected, a remarkable confirmation 
has been found in Placidus glossogr. p. 19, 1, ed. Deuerling: “‘Co/umen : vel 


sanitas vel sustentaculum, quia a columna fit.” Similarly Heraeus treats a 


passage in IV 56: “*Quem captum et extra commentum amendatum in Frisios 
diximus.” A bulky gloss seems to be the following, after vincis (III 20): 
“machinamenti genus ad expugnandos muros in modum turrium factum.” 


M. Schanz (Zur Entwicklung des Platonischen Stils) holds that the only 
way to make some progress towards the solution of the vexed question as to 
the order and succession of Plato’s dialogues was to make statistical observa- 
tion of detailed points of his literary usage, a method aptly entered upon some 
years ago by Dittenberger (Hermes, XVI 321-345). Howe. g. does Plato express 
the equivalent of actually, in reality? He uses and on the one 
hand, and rij GAnbeia, GAnfeia on the other. As to dvre and 
évtwc : TO dvte is used in Apol., Euthyphro, Gorgias, Laches, Lysis, Protagoras, 
Symposion, Phaedo; but évrwe¢ is utterly wanting. otk expressions are used 
in Phaedrus, Cratylus, Euthydemus, Theaetetus, Republic, Sophist ; dvrwe alone 
is found in Philebus, Politicus, Timaeus, Leges. This list is in accord with the 
accepted data of Platonian literary study, e. g. in putting Apol., Euthyphro 
and Lysis, etc., in the earliest group, and Lysis in the last; also in placing 
Politicus later than Sophist and Theaetetus. As to the phrases dAytac, oc 
GAnbac, GAnOeig, and tH GAnbeia, the striking feature of the second table (pp. 
444-45) is that Philebus, Politicus, Timaeus, Leges use aA7d¢ to the exclusion 
of &¢ aGAyOac. That the Politicus is later than the Republic has been demon- 
strated by R. Hirzel (Hermes, VIII 127). As tothe comparatively early date of 
the Phaedo cf. Fr. Schultess (Plat. Forschungen, p. 80). It is noteworthy that 
there is substantial agreement between the results of Dittenberger’s and 
Schanz’s work. The following points of agreement certainly deserve atten- 
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tion: Phaedo belongs to the earlier period, Theaetetus does not. The Phaedrus 
marks, not the beginning, but the zenith of Plato’s literary work. The same 
method is applied by Schanz to fixing the chronology of Xenophon’s books. 


Johannes Schmidt (Die Einsetzung der rémischen Volkstribunen) main- 
tains the correctness of the historical tradition which assigns the institution of 
this office to 494 B. C., against B, Niese, who claimed (Marburg, 1886, Univ. 
Progr.) that this date was an invention which sprung up between the era of the 
Gracchi and 65 B.C. 


Zacher (Zu den Heilurkunden von Epidaurus) comments on the famous 
Inss. chiefly in the way of exegesis. He also compares the story of the woman 
suffering from worms, as told in Aelian, Nat. Anim. IX 33, with the kindred 
narrative occurring in the Epidaurian inscriptions. In the earlier era the 
patients lie down in the evening and rise cured in the morning. In the impe- 
rial era, however, medical advice is bestowed in dreams. 


Shorter articles are published as follows: On Plotin. Enn. III 4, by H. von 
Kleist ; on the Criticism of the Text of Julian, by Klimck; ’Ifeuri«d, by O. 
Crusius, on the use of lime-twigs in antiquity to catch birds; Die Staedtezahl 
des Rémerreiches, by Th. Mommsen ; on the Scholia on Soph. Electr. 47, by 
Michaelis; the Date of EPMH= ATOPAIOS, by the same. 


IV. 

D. Detlefsen. Das Pomerium Roms und die Grenzen Italiens. The pomerium 
was the legal circumference of Rome, but was by no means identical with the 
actual wall of the city. The pomerium, it seems, under the tradition and 
practice of Rome both in the republican and imperial era, could be extended 
only when the fines populi Romani, i.e. of Italy, had been extended. Such 
extensions are credited e. g. to Sulla, to Caesar, to Augustus, to Claudius, to 
Nero, to Vespasian, to Titus and others. The typical formula is contained in 
the following inscription, C. I. L. VI 1231: T1*CLaupius | Drust F* Catsar | 
AuG* GeRMANIcus | Pont: TriB* Por | VIIII | Cos: 
CENsoR* P+ | aucrIs* PopuLt* RoMANI | FInrBus* PoMERIUM | AMPLIAgIT’ 
TERMINAAITQ. The statements of Mela, Strabo, Pliny the Elder, Ptolemy are 
brought forward and discussed. The status of the several cantons and com- 
munities of the Alpine belt, from Nice to the headwaters of the Save and to 
Istria, is discussed, mainly on the basis of epigraphic evidence. 


E. Hiller. On the Particle f4. 4 occurs, in the Iliad and Odyssey, after 
words of one syllable and after évei and Otc (érrc). Exceptions occur in but 
10 lines of the Iliad anc Odyssey. The occurrence in X 400 seems to be due 
to the attempt to reproduce E 366 as closely as possible, that in w 501 to an 
imitation of ~ 370, that in P 200 tocopying of P 442; the former line, in Hiller’s 
view, being a later insertion. The same explanation is advanced in comparing 
= 514 with Z 5, etc. In A 249, however, this explanation fails. Outside of 
Homer £4 occurs after a polysyllabic word only in Hymn. Hom. Ap. Pyth. 12. 
The canon above stated holds good for Pindar, the Bucolic poets, Callimachus, 
Apollonius of Khodes. 


Th. Mommsen. Die Tatiuslegende. M. suggests that this tale, like most 
similar ones in the “quasi-history,”’ as he calls it (‘ would-be” history, we 
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might say), of Roman tradition, is political and astrological. Like that of 
Remus, it probably arose in the earlier stages of the Republic, and was intended 
to explain and fortify the dual system of consuls. The defeat of the Antem- 
nates, Caeninenses, and Crustumerians, which precedes the narrative proper 
of the war with the Sabines, is an interpolation. M. suggests that the legend 
sprung into being in the era which saw the union of Sabines and Latins, 290 
B. C., the former being made Roman citizens. In passing M. throws out the 
remark (p. 583) that the seven kings of Rome, as well as the seven hills of 
Rome, are due to the symbolism of numbers, 


Ad. Erman. Uber die Herkunft der Faijum Papyrus. Whence do these 
papyri really come? Erman had been in Egypt a few years ago, and there, con- 
jointly with Dr. Schwernfurth, he ascertained the following facts: The papyri 
are found at almost all points of the vast hills of débris marking the ancient 
site of Arsinoé, where they are mostly found detached and separately. They 
are by no means the remnants of former compact collections or archives: The 
remnants dating from the Roman era of the town are found further north, 
those of the Byzantine and Arabic periods, respectively, are found further 
southward in the vast area of ruins, for the city, in its time, steadily shifted 
towards the south. There is no reason not to expect that fragments of papyri 
will be discovered in other ruins of Egypt as well as in those of the Faijum. 
In upper Egypt, it is true, the potsherd, the ostrakon, takes the place of the 
papyrus. 

J. Schmidt (Die Rangclasse der Primipilaren) contends against Karbe’s 
dissertation (de Centurionibus Romanorum, Halle,1880) that the primipilus 
centurion (i.e. the highest one of the first cohort of his legion) facto 
attained equestrian rank. 


v. Wilamowitz. Die Bihne des Aeschylus. This paper presents the views 
of W. on the stage and theatres in and near Athens. A convenient summary 
is given on p. 621: “In the time of the kings there is but the temple of 
Dionysos év Aiuvaig beyond the city; there are celebrated Ajvaca and ’Avée- 
orjpia, with jests and dances and songs, though these are not the germ of 
the drama. The Avviciov was founded in the city at the time when the ~ 
archon had the chief power, with the festival of Elaphebolion. Pisistratus 
established, or at least enlarged, the sanctuary and temple, introduced the 
Corinthian goat-dances, and in 534 Thespis produced the first tpaywdia, It 
developed slowly. In 508 the chorus of Attic citizens was added, and Hypo- 
dicus of Chaicis gained the victory. About 497 Aeschylus begins his work ; 
through him only the real drama springs into being. Until 465-60 the tragic 
and cyclic choruses dance on the same walled dancing ground év Avovioov ; for 
the spectators round about are erected ixpia, for the actors a Aoyeiov in the 
middle of the dpy#otpa. Then a background is put up, the ixpsa only on the 
declivity of the Acropolis as far as the black poplar; at the same time xayoz 
are introduced. Before 427 these are extended to the Lenaea, before 420 the 
tragedies likewise. The plays were produced in the Lenaion, where the 
dancing place and the stands are prepared, as well as in other sanctuaries 
solemnized (gefeiert) by cyclic choruses. Finally Lycurgus builds a theatre, 
év Awovicov, which theatre was used for all dramatic and probably also for all 
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dithyrambic contests, nay even for many others, and continued to be used 
therefor.” 


_ v. Wilamowitz. Res Gestae Divi Augusti. W.,so prolific in new theories, 
publishes here his view of the Monumentum Ancyranum. He vigorously 
refuses to accept the view that the famous inscription was virtually that of a 
tomb (eine Grabschrift), It was really, W. contends, a summary account of 
those works of Augustus which formed the basis of his expectation of divinity 
after death. Most novel, however, is W.’s interpretation of the famous words 
of farewell related in Suetonius, the words of the actor winding up his per- 
formance and quitting the stage. These words had generally been taken as 
the cynical departure of the utilitarian man of affairs. W., however, claims 
that they were spoken in a more lofty, a specifically Stoic sense and spirit, with 
something akin to religious aspiration. E. G. SIHLER. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The Schenkl Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum (Vienna and 
Prague, Tempsky ; Leipzig, G. Freytag), which we have already recommended 
in general terms and in special instances, is moving forward. Among the recent 
accessions to be noted are the second volume of HoLpDER’s Herodotos, which 
completes the edition, and H. J. MOLLER’s Z. Annaei Senecae Oratorum et 
Rhetorum Sententiae, Divisiones, Colores. It will be observed that Miiller calls 
the elder Seneca “ Lucius,” as Justus Lipsius did after the MSS, whereas all 
the editors down to Bursian and Kiessling, who left out the praenomen, have 
called him “ Marcus,” after the example of Raphael Volaterranus. Since Fried- 
lander’s discovery that Seneca the elder was a prime source of the Gesta 
Romanorum, the Controversiae of Seneca have gained greatly in interest, and this 
new edition will attract the attention of a much wider circle of readers than it 
would have done twenty years ago. Another new book is SCHICHE’s edition of the 
Tusculan Quaestions, and H. Nouv has put forth the fifth volume of his J/. 
Tulli Ciceronis Orationes Selectae ; and that the series finds wide acceptance is 
shown by the rapid issue of new editions, some of which lie on our table— 
WEIDNER’s (Vefos, PRAMMER’S Caesar, ZINGERLE’S Livy, SEDLMAYER’S Ovid. 
The American agents are Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. 


UsENER’s Alteriechischer Versbau (Bonn, Max Cohen & Sohn, 1886) continues 
to attract the attention of scholars, and an elaborate and appreciative review 
of it by Westphal has appeared in a recent number of the Géttinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen (Oct. 1, 1887). It is, as the subtitle declares, an essay in compara- 
tive metric, and the subject is handled with the wide reach and the fine touch 
that make all Usener’s work so fascinating. That the heroic hexameter is 
welded out of two series is not a new doctrine, but a novel aspect was given to 
the subject by Bergk, whose theory that the hexameter grew out of the juxta- 
position of the the — 
vw—v) has long been familiar to the students of the Poetae Lyrici (Ed. 
3, p. 1297, III* 655), many of whom had never seen the programme in which 
the theory was first broached. Of this theory Professor Usener accepts only 
the latter half, the paroemiacus, which shows itself still as an original element 
in our existing texts of Homer, one of the great proofs being the neglect of 
the F at the “third trochee” break,—an important point, which figures con- 
spicuously in the first section of Professor Usener’s essay. In the second 
section the composite character of the hexameter is made to throw light on 
the inscriptional hexameters, the irregularities of which have been set down 
to lack of skill in the technical handling of an established form, whereas 
Usener sees in them the survival of an older principle of composition, which, 
it seems, the musicians of the fifth century B. C. still recognized, as appeais 
from a passage in Arist. Met. N. 6, p. 1093a 26. The third section illustrates 
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the popular use of the paroemiacus in proverbs and saws—a popularity, by 
the way, which survives in modern heraldry, in which this axporeAebriov is 
very common, as in the legend of the Old Dominion, “En dat Virginia 
quintam,” and that of South Carolina, “ Animis opibusque parati.” These 
studies lead up to the main theme—the establishment of the common metrical 
basis of Aryan verse. The impulse and the direction were given, it is true, long 
ago by Westphal; and Professor Allen, now of Harvard, in an investigation 
into the origin of the Homeric verse, published in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift for 1879 
(p. 556), had reached deductively the same results that Professor Usener’s inde- 
pendent research has gained inductively, but while recognizing the fact that an 
essential find has been anticipated, Professor Usener says only too modestly that 
the difference in method and aim justifies the present publication, It is im- 
possible just now to follow even in the merest outline Professor Usener’s travels 
through the various regions of Indo-European literature in quest of this 
common principle of the structure of the verse. Under his guidance the search 
is one of manifold interest for metrician and non-metrician alike. 


The preface of the third edition of JoRDAN’s Sad/ust bears date Nov. 6, 1886, 
only four days before the eminent editor was carried off, but Professor PAUL 
KrodcEr, who was put in charge of the work after the death of Jordan, post- 
poned the publication until he could make use of Hauler’s labors on the 
fragments and complete the collection by material not yet known to Jordan, 
so that in this edition (Berlin, Weidmann, 1887) scholars have the most recent 
results of critical research in this field. 


PRELLER’S Griechische Mythologie has maintained itself as an indispensable 
work for all students of antiquity since 1854—a whole generation—and the 
new edition, which has been intrusted to an eminent specialist, Dr. CARL 
ROBERT, will give it a further lease of life and usefulness. The bulk of the 
first part of the first volume in this fourth edition (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1887) is somewhat increased (428 pp. against 308), as was 
inevitable in view of the enormous accessions to the literature of the subject, 
and, so far as our examination goes, every addition has been made in as compact 
a manner as possible. 

The same house publishes Dr. LEOPOLD VON SCHROEDER'S Griechische Gétter 
und Heroen, in the first fascicle of which he treats of Aphrodite, Eros, and 
Hephaistos. v. Schroeder rejects the Semitic origin of Aphrodite and accepts 
the connexion of the name with d@po- “ foam.” For the much discussed 
second part he prefers to Leo Meyer’s suggestion 4/di“ shine” the other 4/di 
to be seen in diov, divoc, diveiv, so that Aphrodite, an IG abhradita or abhraditi, 
would mean “she that moves, speeds, flies in the cloud,” and this “ cloud- 
flitter” is made out to be one of the Apsaras, who are water-nymphs and air- 
spirits, while Hephaistos, her husband, is one of the Gandharva-centaurs. His 
reconstructed name is yabhayishtha, a superlative which means—we will sub- 
stitute our modest Greek for von Schroeder’s shameless Latin—#:2.0:@é6raroc. 
By the way, von Schroeder’s explanation of the lameness of Hephaistos as a 
remnant of the bestial nature of the Centaur puts in a new light the familiar 
proverb, dpiora ywAdc oidei, and it is rather surprising that he did not cite it. 
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The chief interest of Vemesius himself is his supposed anticipation of modern 
medicine as to the function of the bile and the circulation of the blood. Of 
this curious treatise there has been preserved a Latin translation in a Codex 
Bambergensis and also a copy of the same in the library of Prague. At the 
suggestion of Professor Usener this Latin text has been edited by Professor 
HOLzINGER of Prague (Leipzig, G. Freytag; Prague, F. Tempsky), and as it is 
slavish and stupid, it will serve to quicken an appreciation of like blunders in 
more important documents and to fill out lacunae and eliminate interpolations 
in the original. The suggestiveness of the translator's hebetude will appear 
when we mention that he is capable of rendering yopyyouuévu by procedentibus, 


éobijrog by sensibilitate, and the like. 


Dr. HOLDEN has given to the world the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books of the 
Cyropaedeia (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1887), in continuation of his 
edition noticed in our last number, and has put the students of Greek history 
in general and of Plutarch in particular under obligations to him by his edition 
of The Life of Nikias. In both these works he calls attention in a somewhat 
pungent way to the blunders of his English predecessors. It is indeed high 
time that a stop be put to the conventional respect with which slipshod work is 
treated. It is bad enough to be flooded with unnecessary and perfunctory 
editions of already over-edited school classics, but it rouses special resentment 
when a less familiar author is positively maltreated, and Dr. Holden has the 
more right to protest as he spares no pains with his own work. Of course, in 
his crowded pages slips may be found here and there, and in the Nikias one 
cannot help noticing the consistent misspelling of so well known a name as 
Theodor Kock. To beg for Ayroupyia would be asking too much, 


We have only space to record the zigzag progress towards completion of the 
standard Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, edited by IWAN 
MULLER (Nordlingen, C. H. Beck). Since our last notice the eighth and ninth 
half-volumes have appeared, and the eleventh is on the point of publication, 
thus preceding the tenth half-volume, the issue of which has been delayed by 
the change in the department of Roman Topography due to the sudden death 
of Professor Jordan. The eighth half-volume and the ninth are continuous, 
and embrace: 

A. Einleitung: Abriss der Geschichte der vorderasiatischen Kulturvilker u. 
Aegyptens bis auf die Zeit der Perserkriege von FRITZ HOMMEL, 

B. Geographie u. Geschichte des griechischen Altertums, 1. Hellenische Landes- 
kunde und Topographie von H. G. LOLLING. 2. Grundsziige der politischen 
Geschichte Griechenlands von ROBERT P6HLMANN. 

C. Geographie und Geschichte des rimischen Alterthums. 1. Geographie von 
Italien u. den rimischen Provinzen von Jurius JUNG. 2. Abriss der rimischen 
Geschichte von BENEDICTUS NIESE. 

The History of Greek Literature, by Professor Curist, is finished and will 
be published before long. The publishers decline to furnish single sections 
of the different volumes, or even single half-volumes, but the volumes may be 


had singly—of which I, II, IV are now complete. 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


AMERICAN, 


Euripides. Alcestis and other plays, translated into English verse by 
Rob. Potter. 12mo, 286 pp. New York, G. Routledge & Sons, 1887. Cl., 40 cts. 

Herodotus. Book IX., ed. with notes by Evelyn Abbott. 16mo. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1887. Cl., 75 cts. 

Homer. Iliad, Books I-III; ed. on the basis of Ameis-Hentze, by T. 
D. Seymour. 12mo, 44-235 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co,, 1887. c. ed. Cl., $1.35. 

Linderfelt (Klas August). Volapiik. 16mo,128 pp. Milwaukee, Wis., C. 
N. Caspar, 1888 [1887]. Pap., 50 cts.; cl., 75 cts. 

Mari Elia of Sébha. A Treatise on Syriac Grammar. Ed. and translated 
from the MSS in the Berlin Royal Library by R. J. H. Gottheil. 8vo, 
47+71-+52 pp. New York, 2. Westermann & v., 1887. Cl., $3. 

Plato. The Apology. With Introduction and Notes by St. G. Stock. 16mo. 
New York, A/acmillan & Co., 1887. Cl., 50 cts. 

Plutarch. Lives of Agesilaus, Pompey, and Phocion. Translated by J. and 
W. Langhorne. 32mo, 192 pp. New York, Casse/l & Co,., 1887. Pap., 10 cts. 

— Lives of Timoleon, Paulus Aimilius, Lysander, and Sylla. Trans- 
lated by J. and W. Langhorne. 32mo, I92 pp. New York, Cassell & Co, 
1887. Pap., 10 cts. 

Roberts (E. S.) An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Pt. I, The Archaic 
Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet. 8vo. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1887. CL. $5. 

Sievers (E.) An Old English Grammar. Translated and ed. by Albert S. 
Cook. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 12mo, 184-273 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1887. 
Cl., $1.12. 

’ Sophocles (E. A.) Greek Lexicon: Roman and Byzantine Periods. Memo- 
rial ed., issued under the supervision of J. H. Thayer. 8vo. New York, 
C. Scribner's Sons, 1887. Cl., net, $10. 

Sprague (C. E.) Handbook of Volapiik. 12mo. New York, C. Z. Sprague, 
1271 Broadway, 1888. Cl., $1. 

Tacitus (Caius Corn.) Annalium, Liber I. Ed., with Introduction and 
Notes, by H. Furneaux. 16mo. New York, Macmillan & Co.,1887. Cl.,50 cts. 

Terence Afer (Publius). Phormio. With Notes and Introductions by Rev. 
A. Sloman. 16mo.. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1887. Cl., 75 cts. 

Virgil Maro (Publius). Aineid IX. Ed. by A. C. Haigh. 16mo, New 
York, Macmillan & Co,, 1887. Cl., 40 cts. 

— Bucolics. Ed. by C.S. Jerram. 16mo. New York, Macmillan & (@., 
1887. Cl., 60 cts. 
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BRITISH. 


#Eschylus. Eumenides. Ed. by A. Sidgwick. 12mo, 136 pp. Frowde. 3s. 

—— Prometheus Vinctus. Ed. by M. G. Glazebrook. Cr. 8vo, 148 pp. 
Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 

Amnon, Prince and Peasant. Translated and adapted from the original 
Hebrew by Frank Jaffe. Post 8vo, 274 pp. Simphin. 3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. The Knights. With Introduction and Notes by W.W. Merry. 
12mo, Frowde. 35. 

Bosworth (Joseph). An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Ed. and enlarged by J. 
Northcote Toller. Part III. 4to,sd. Frowde. 153s. 

Cesar’s Helvetian War. Ed. by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. 18mo, 96 
pp. Macmillan. ts. 6d. 

Cicero. Pro Cluentio. Ed. by W. Yorke Fausset. Cr. 8vo, 362 pp. iv- 
ingtons. 6s. 

Cust (Robert Needham). Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 2d Ser. 1847-87. 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 8vo,550 pp. TZribner. 21s. 

Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With Introductions and Notes by 
Evelyn Abbott and F. E. Matheson. 12mo. Frowde. 3s. 

Erasmus (D.) The Praise of Folly. Translated from the Latin, with Hol- 
bein’s illustrations. 8vo, 210 pp. Morison (Glasgow). Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

Green (A. O.) A Practical Arabic Grammar. 2d ed., enlarged and revised. 
Post 8vo, 200 pp. Frowde. 7s. 6d. 

Homer’s Odyssey. Done into English verse by William Morris. 2 vols. 
Vol. 2. 4to, bds., 450 pp. Reeves S Turner. 12s. 

Lysias Epitaphios. Ed., with Introduction and Notes. 12mo. Frowde. 2s. 

Plutarch’s Life of Nikias. With Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. 
Hubert A. Holden. 12mo0, 272 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 53. 

Roby (H. J.) A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Sueto- 
nius. 4thed. Post 8vo,520pp. Macmillan. gs. 

Sallust. Conspiracy of Catiline. With an Introduction, Notes, and a 
Vocabulary. Post 8vo,126 pp. Gill. Is. 

Skeat (Rev. Walter W.) A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language. 3d and revised ed. with enlarged supplement. Post 8vo, 636 
pp. Frowde. 53s. 6d. 

Soso. A Reading Book in the Soso Language. By the Rev. P. H. Douglin. 
Feap. 8vo. S.P.C.K. 2s. 

Swete (Henry Barclay). The Old Testament, in Greek, according to the 
Septuagint. Vol. I, Genesis to 1 Kings. Post 8vo, 820 pp. Clay. 7s. 6d. 

Virgil in English Verse. Eclogues and A4Eneid I-IV. By Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bowen. Roy. 8vo, 306 pp. A/urray. 12s. 

— #Eneid. Book IX. Ed. by A. E. Haigh. 12mo. Frowde. Is. 6d. 

—— Bucolics. Ed. by A. Sidgwick. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo, 92 pp. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 1s. 64d. 

Volapiik. Grammar with Vocabularies of Volaptik. By W. A. Seret, cer- 
tificated teacher of the Universal Language. Cr. 8vo, 420 pp. Whittaker. 
sd., 5s. 6c; 6s. 6d. 

Xenophon. The Anabasis. Books I and II separately. With Notes, Vo- 


cabulary,and Map. 16mo,116 pp. Rivingtons. ea. Is. 
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Xenophon. Cyropzdia. Books III, IV,V. With Notes by Rev. Hubert A. 
Holden. 12mo, 230 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 53. 


FRENCH. 


Dufrené (Hector). La Flore sanscrite. In-8. Afaisonneuve. 2 fr. 
Ephrem (Saint), Histoire de Joseph. Poéme inédit en dix livres. In-12. 
Maisonneuve. & fr. 

Gazier (A.) Nouveau dictionnaire classique illustré. Avec 19 cartes, 630 
gravures. In-12, A. Colin. Cart., 2 fr. 60. 

Hijam (Ibnu). La Pluie de rosée. Etanchement de la soif. Traité de 
flexion et de syntaxe. Traduit par A. Goguyer. In-8. (Leyde.) Afaison- 
neuve. 12 fr. 

Hingre (J.) Monographie du patois de la Bresse (Vosges). In-8. (St. Dié.) 
EZ. Lechevalhier. 2 fr. 50. 

Huart (Clément). Bibliographie ottomane. Notice des livres tures, arabes 
et persans, imprimés 4 Constantinople durant la période 1302-1303 de ’hegire 
(1885-1886). In-8. Leroux. 3 fr. 50. 

Imbault-Huart (C). Cours éclectique graduel et pratique de la langue chi- 
noise parlée. TomelI. In-4. Leroux. 25 fr. 

La Grasserie (Raoul de). Etudes de grammaire comparée. Du verbe Etre. 
In-8. Maisonneuve. 3 fr. 

Mouliéras (Auguste). Manuel algérien. Grammaire, chrestomathie et 
lexique. In-12. Maisonneuve. Cart., 5 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abel (C.) Gegen Hrn. Prof. Erman. Zwei Agyptolog. Antikritiken. gr. 8, 
32S. Leipzig, Friedrich. m.1. 

Abhandlungen. Breslauer philologische. 1 Bd. 3 Hft. gr. 8. Breslau, 
Koebner. m. 4. (1 Bd. cplt. m. 9.60.) Inhalt: De vi atque indole rhythmo- 
rum quid veteres judicaverint, scripsit Geo. Amsel. Insunt Leop. Cohn et 
Guil, Studemund lectiones codicum ad scriptores de re metrica et de re musica 
pertinentes. 1668S. m.1 Taf. 

— 2Bd. 2 Hft. gr. 8. Breslau, Koebner. m.1.80. Inhalt: Zu den 
Paroemiographen. Mitteilungen aus Handschriften. Von Leop. Cohn. 86S. 

Apastambiya Grihyasitra(The). Ed. by Dr. M. Winternitz. gr. 8, xii, 124 S. 
Wien, Holder. m. 5. 

Aristophanes. Die Wolken. Erklirt v. W. S. Teuffel. 2 Aufl., bearb. v. 
Otto Kaehler. gr. 8, vi, 221 S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 2.70. 

Athenaei Naucratitae dipnosophistarum libri XV, recensuit Geo. Kaibel. 
Vol. I. Libri I-V. 8, xli, 491 S. Leipzig, m. 4.80. 

Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 
Veréffentlicht v. E. Stengel. 67-70 Hft. gr. 8. Marburg, Z/wert’s Verl. 
m.9. Inhalt: 67. Die syntaktische Behandlung d. achtsilbigen Verses in der 
Passion Christi u. im Leodegar-Liede m. besond. Beriicksicht. der Casurfrage, 
Von Frdr. Spenz. v, 80 S. m. 2.—68. Die Jagd in den altfranzésischen 
Artus- u, Abenteuer-Romanen. Von Ernst Bormann, 118S. m. 3.—69. Die 
Verteidigungswaffen im altfranzésischen Epos. Von Vict. Schirling. 86 S. 
m, 2.40.—70. Die Angriffswaffen in den altfranzésischen Artus- u. Abenteuer- 
Romanen. Von Volkm. Bach. 58S. m. 1.60. 
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Avesta. Die heil. Biicher der Parsen, im Auftrag der kaiserl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien hrsg. v. Karl F. Geldner. 4 Lfg. Imp.-4. 2 
Thl., Vispered u. Khorda Avesta. S. 1-80. Stuttgart, Koh/hammer. am. 8. 

— The Sacred Books of the Parsis. Edited by Karl F. Geldner. 
Fasc. 4. Imp.-4. 2. Vispered u. Khorda Avesta. S. 1-80. Ebd. 4m. 12.50. 

Baethgen (Ernst). De vi ac significatione galli in religionibus et artibus 
Graecorum et Romanorum. Diss. gr. 8,41 S. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, m.1. 

Barwinski(Bernh.) Quaestiones ad Dracontium et Orestis tragoediam perti- 
nentes. Quaestio I. De genere dicendi. Diss. gr. 8, 10g S. Géttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. mm. 2. 

Beitrage (Wiener) zur deutschen u. englischen Philologie. Hrsg. v. R. 
Heinzel, J. Minor, J. Schipper. III. gr. 8. Wien, 1888, Braumiiller. m. 3. 
(I-III, m. 12.) Inhalt: John Heywood als Dramatiker. Von Wilh. Swoboda. 
107 S. 

Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie, begriindet v. Chrn. W. M. Grein. 
Neu bearb., verm, u. nach neuen Lesgn. der Handschriften hrsg. v. Rich. Paul 
Wiilker. 2 Bd. 1 Hialfte. gr. 8, vi, 210 S. Kassel, 1888, Wigand. m. 8. 
(Iu. II, 1, m, 20.) 

Birt (Thdr.) De Romae urbis nomine sive de robore romano. gr. 4, 17 S. 
Marburg, Z/wert’s Verl. m. 1. 

Béhtlingk (Otto). Sanskrit-Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung. 7 Thl. 1 
Lfg. Imp.-4. S. 1-160. St. Petersburg, Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. m. 4.30. (I-VII, 1, 
m. 54.) 

Boetticher (Adf.) Die Akropolis v. Athen. Nach den Berichten der alten 
u. den neusten Erforschgn. Mit 132 Textfig. u. 36 Taf. Lex.-8, xv, 295 S. 
Berlin, 1888, Springer. Geb.in Leinw. m. 20; in Liebhaber-Halbfrzbd. m. 25. 

Bojesen-Hoffa. Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der griechischen Antiquitaten. 2 
Aufl., bearb. v. Emil Szanto. gr. 8,x, 215 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. ma. 4. 

Burkhard (Karl Frdr.) Die Ka¢mirer Cakuntala-Handschrift. Nachtrag. 
Lex.-8,4 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm, m. —20, (Hauptwerk u. Nachtrag. 
m. 4.20.) 

Busche (Carl). Observationes criticae in Euripidis Troades. Diss. gr. 8, 
48S. Helmstedt, 1886. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. m. —8o. 

Caesaris (C. Julii) Commentarii de bello gallico. Scholarum in usum ed. 
Ign. Prammer. Ed. II correctior. 8, xlii, 208 S. Leipzig, Freytag. m. —80; 
einbd. m. —20. 

Cappeller (Carl). Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, nach den Petersburger Worter- 
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dium. gr. 8,102S. Wien, Konegen. m. 2. 

Epicurea, ed. Herm. Usener. gr. 8, Ixxix, 445 S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 16. 
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Festschrift d. philologischen Kranzchens in Zirich zu der in Zirich im 
Herbst 1887 tagenden 39 Versammlung. deutscher Philologen u. Schulmin- 
ner. gr. 8. Ziirich, Schulthess in Comm, m.2. Inhalt: Frz. Fréhlich: Real- 
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Forcellini (Aegid.) Totius latinitatis lexicon. Pars altera sive onomasti- 
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Groesst (Joa.) Qua tenus Silius Italicus a Vergilio pendere videatur. Diss. 
Wiesbaden. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. m., 1. 

Grumme (Alb.) Ciceronis orationis Murenianae dispositio, gr. 8, 16 S. 
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Gruppe (Otto). Die griechischen Culte u. Mythen in ihren Beziehungen 
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Haberlandt (Mich.) Der altindische Geist. 8, xii, 348S. Leipzig, Ziedes- 
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Miller, 6 u. 8 Halbbd. gr. 8. Ndérdlingen, Beck. m. 12.50. 6 (4 Bd. 1 
Hialfte xi u. S. 225-480) m. 7.—8 (3 Bd. S. 1-304) m. 5.50. 

Hartman (Dr. I. I.) Analecta Xenophontea. gr. 8, vii, 405 S. Lugduni 
Batavorum. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, m. 10. 

Heinichen (Frdr. Adph.) Lateinisch-deutsches u. deutsch-lateinisches Schul- 
worterbuch. 1 Tl. gr.8. Leipzig, Zeudmer. m. 6. 
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Historia Apollonii regis Tyri E codice Parisino 4955 ed. et commentario 
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Homer’s Odyssee. Erklart v. J. U. Faesi. 4 Bd. Gesang XIX-XXIV. 
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Hultsch (Frdr.) Scholien zur Sphaerik d. Theodosius. Mit 22 Fig. [Aus 
“ Abhandlgn. d. k. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8,66S. Leipzig, Hirze/. 
m. 3.60. 
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Kent (Charles William). Teutonic antiquities in Andreas and Elene. gr. 8, 
64S. Halle. Leipzig, Stauffer. m. 1.50. 
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Krebs (J. Ph.) Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache. 6 Aufi., in voll- 
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gr. 8. 2 Bd.S. 1-128. Basel, Schwade. m. 2. 

Kremer (A. Frhr. v.) Ub. das Einnahmebudget d. Abbasiden-Reiches vom 
Jahre 306 H. [918-919]. Mit 3 Taf. Imp.-4, 82 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn 
in Comm, m. 5.40. 

Kulturbilder aus dem klassischen Altertume. II. 8. Leipzig, Seemann, 
geb. 4m. 3. Inhalt: Die Spiele der Griechen u. Rémer v. W. Richter. Mit 
Illustr. vii, 220 S. 

Levy (Rabb. J.) Neuhebraisches u. chalddisches Wérterbuch itib. die Tal- 
mudim u. Midraschim. Nebst Beitrégen v. H. L. Fleischer. 21 Lfg. hoch 4. 
4 Bd. S. 449-560. Leipzig, Brockhaus. m.6. (I-21, m. 130). 

Lexikon ausfihrliches, der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, im 
Verein m. Th. Birt, O. Crusius, R. Engelmann, etc. unter Mitred. v. Th. 
Schreiber hrsg. v. W. H. Roscher. Mit zahlreichen Abbildgn. 11 u. 12 Lfg. 
Lex.-8, Sp. 1761-2112. Leipzig, Teubner. & m. 2. 

Livii (T.) ab urbe condita libri I, II, XXI, XXII. Adiunctae sunt partes 
selectae ex libris III, IV, VI. Scholarum in usum ed. Ant. Zingerle. Acce- 
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Luchs (Aug.) Commentationes prosodicae Plautinae. IetII. gr. 4, 23 u. 
16S. Erlangen, 1883 et 1884, Metzer. m. 2. 

—— emendationum Livianarum particulae I-III. gr. 4, 11, 13 u. 22 S. 
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Marquardt (Joach.) u. Mommsen (Thdr.) Handbuch der rémischen Alter- 
thiimer. 1 Bd. gr. 8. Leipzig, Mirze/, m.14. Inhalt: Rémisches Staats- 
recht v. Thdr. Mommsen. 1 Bd. 3 Aufl., xxvi, 708 S. 

—— Handbuch der rémischen Alterthimer. 3 Bd. 1 Abth. gr.8. Leipzig. 
Hirzel, m.15. (I-III, 1; IV-VII, m. 100.) Inhalt: Rémisches Staatsrecht 
v. Thdr. Mommsen. 3 Bd. 1 Abth. xviii, 832 S. 
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Maué (Herm. C.) Der Praefectus fabrum. Mit e. Anh., enth. die Inschriften. 
gr. 8,xii, 190 S. Halle, Miemyer. m. 5. 

Menge (Rud.) et Preuss (Siegm.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. IV. gr. 8, Sp. 
385-512. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.60. 
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Lex. 8, vi, 160 S. Jena, ischer. m. 8. 

Mitteilungen d. akademisch-orientalistischen Vereins zu Berlin. gr. 8. Ber- 
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1886-87. S. 2-5. Wissenschaftliche Beilage “ Sumer u. Akkad” v. Dr. Hugo 
Winckler. S. 6-20. 

Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Hrsg. u. red. 
v. Jos. Karabacek. 2u.3 Bd. Mit 3 Lichtdr.-Taf. u.18 Textbildern. Imp.-4, 
iv,272S. Wien, Hof- u, Staatsdruckerei, m. 20. 

Miller (Carl Herm.) De similitudinibus imaginibusque apud veteres poetas 
elegiacos. Diss. gr.8,69S. Bremen. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
m. 1.60. 

Miiller(Frdr.) Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. 4 Bd. 1 Abth. Nachtrige 
zum Grundriss aus den J. 1877-1887. gr. 8, vii, 240S. Wien, 1888, Hélder. 
m. 5.60. (I-IV, 1, m. 52.) 

Nissen (Dr. Heinr.) Griechische u. rémische Metrologie. [Aus “ Hand- 
buch der klass. Altertumswissensch.”] gr. 8, 45S. Nérdlingen, Beck, m.1. 

Oesterlen (Thdr.) Komik u. Humor bei Horaz. 3 Hft. Die Episteln. 
gr. 8,123 S. Stuttgart, Verl, am. 3. 

Ovidi Nasonis (P.) carmina selecta, scholarum in usum ed. Henr. Steph. 
Sedlmayer. Ed. II correctior. 8, xvi, 159 S. Leipzig, Freytag. m. —80; 
einbd. m. —20. 

Petri (Ferd.) De enuntiatorum condicionalium apud Aristophanem formis 
etusu. Diss. inauguralis. gr.8,62S. Halis Sax. Berlin, Mayer & Miilier. 
1.20, 

Pfizmaier (Aug.) Die elegische Dichtung der Chinesen. Imp. 4, 74 S. 
Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. m. 3.60. 

* Philipp (Ed.) Dialogi Tacitini qui fertur de oratoribus quae genuina fuerit 
forma. gr. 8,34S. Wien, Holder, m.1. 

Plauti (T. Macci) comoediae, rec., instrumento critico et prolegomenis 
auxit Frdr, Ritschelius sociis operae adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo, Goetz, Frdr. 
Schoell. TomillI. Fasc 4. gr. 8. Leipzig, Zewbner. m. 5.60. (1-III, 4, 
m. 56.80.) Inhalt: Pseudolus, rec. Frdr. Ritschelius. Ed. II a Geo. Goetz 
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Popp (Ernst). De Ciceronis de officiis librorum codice Palatino 1531. gr. 8, 
39S. Erlangen, 1886, A/eézer, m. I. 

Reinisch (Leo). Die Quarasprache in Abessinien. III. Deutsch-quar- 
isches Wérterverzeichniss, [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 
52S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. m.—8o._ (I-III, m. 6.80.) 

Reuter (Aug.) Zu dem Augustinischen Fragment de arte rhetorica. [Aus 
“ Kirchengeschichtlichen Studien.”] gr. 8,31 S. Leipzig, 1888, Hinrichs’ Verl. 
m. —8o. 

Schubert (Rud.) Geschichte d. Agathokles. gr. 8, v, 210 S. Breslau, 
Koebner. m. 5. 
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Senecae Patris (L. Annaei) scripta quae manserunt. Edidit H. J. Miiller. 
E. s. t., L. Annaei Senecae oratorum et rhetorum sententiae, divisiones, 
colores. 8, xliv,628S. Wien u. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. m. 14. 

Smith (Samuel Alden). Miscellaneous Assyrian texts of the British Mu- 
seum, with textual notes. gr. 8, vii, 16 S.m. 28 Taf. Leipzig, Pfeifer. m. 7. 

Sophokles’ Tragédien. Erklart v. Gymn.-Dir. C. Schmelzer. 6 Bd. Phil- 
octet. gr.8,150S. Berlin, Hadel. m. 1.80, (1-6, m. 11.40.) 

Stang! (Th.) Zu Cassiodorius Senator. [Aus “ Sitszungsber. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss.”] Lex.-8,11 S. Wien, Gerola’s Sohn in Comm. m. —30. 

Steiger (Dr. K.) De versuum paeonicorum et dochmiacorum apud poetas 
graecos usu ac ratione. Part. II. gr. 4,30S. Wiesbaden. Leipzig, Fock. m.1 
(I et II, m. 2.50.) 

Swoboda (Raimund). De Demosthenis quae feruntur prooemiis. gr. 8, vi, 
103 S.m.1 Tab. Wien, Xonegen. mi. 3. 

Teuffel (Wilh. Sigm.) Lateinische Stiltibungen. Aus dem Nachlasse hrsg. 
v. Sigm. Teuffel. gr. 8, vii, 139 S. Freiburg i. Br., Mohr. m. 3.60. 

Voigt (Mor.) Ub. die Bankiers, die Buchfiihrung u. die Litteralobligation. 
der Romer. [Aus ‘‘ Abhandlgn. d. k. sachs. Gesellsch. d, Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 66 S. 
Leipzig, Hirze/. m. 3. 

Windisch (Ernst). Ub. die Verbalformen m. dem Charakter ® im Arischen, 
Italischen u. Celtischen. [Aus “ Abhandign. d. k. sichs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss.”] 
Lex.-8,66S. Leipzig, Hirzel. m. 3. 

_ Zangemeister (Karl.) Theodor Mommsen als Schriftsteller. Verzeichniss 
seiner bis jetzt erschienenen Biicher u. Abhandlgn, Zum 70 Geburtstag am 
30 Novbr. 1887 iiberreicht. gr. 8, vi, 79S. Heidelberg, C. Winter. m. 4. 

Zeitschrift f. afrikanische Sprachen, hrsg. v. Miss.-Insp. C. G, Bittner. 1 

Jahrg. 1887-88. 4 Hfte. gr.8. 1 Hft.80S. Berlin, Asher & Co. m. 12. 
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Ardy (Lod. Franc.) De constructionibus causarum in latino sermone politi- 
oris aevi. Genova. In-8, pag. 71. F. 4. 

Becchetti (S.) Nuovi elementi di metrica comparativa greca, latina, itali- 
ana. Napoli. In-8, pag. 176. F. 3.50. 

De Cara (p. C. A.) Del presente stato degli studii lingui:‘ici. Prato. In-8, 
pag. 432. F. 7.50. 

Levi(S.) Vocabolario geroglifico copto-ebraico. Vol. IV. Torino. In-4, 
pag. 312. F. 30. 

Pezzi (D). La lingua greca antica: breve trattazione comparativa e storica. 
Torino. In-8, pag. 506. F. 12. 

Revel (A.) Letteratura ebraica. Milano. In-16. 2vol. F. 3. 

Ricci (M.) L’Iliade d’Omero (libro VII), travestita alla fiorentina. Firenze. 
In-16, pag. 70. F. 1. 

Zenoni (G.) Manuale teorico-pratico di sintassi greca. 5 ediz., nuova- 
mente riveduta e corretta. Venezia. In-8, pag. 300. F. 2.60, 
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